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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

It is owr intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Ninth of 
these Supplements will be isswed with the Spectator of 
Saturday, December 6th; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wedues- 
i — that date. 
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NEWS OF “THE WEEK. 


—@——— 
HE Emperor opened the first Session of the German 
Parliament just elected on Thursday, in a Speech from 
the Throne of much interest. He declared that the meeting 
at Skiernievice had “sealed” his friendship with the Monarchs 
of Austria and Russia in such a way as “to warrant me 
in looking upon an undisturbed continuance of peace for 
a long time as assured.” He proposed to continue his 
reforms in social laws, by extending the Accident Assurance 
Bill to the labcurers, and by enlarging the Savings-banks ; 
and hoped thus, so far as the imperfection of human affairs 
will allow, to secure domestic peace. ‘he Empire had 
begun to realise its Colonial aspirations; and “in agreement 
with the French Government, I have invited hither representa- 
tives of most seafaring nations to deliberate on the means by 
which trade with Africa may be promoted and secured from 
disturbance by international disputes.” That conjunction of 
the Empire with France in a document of high ceremonial and 
diplomatic importance, must be intended to be significant, and 
to imply that England is in some way to be treated with dis- 
regard. It is the only confirmation we have yet seen of the 
report that Germany has in Africa allied herself with France. 
We do not know that it greatly matters; but Prince Bismarck 
sometimes takes his tone from opinion, and Germany just now 
is possessed with the notion that England holds too much of the 
world, and that in Africa she must receive a check. We must 
allow something for the moods of nations as well as individuals ; 
and Germany is in the mood for acyuisitions beyond sea. When 
she has annexed a kingdom or two in Africa she will find that 
acquisition is not all pleasure; and that Great Britain, if she 
possesses much of the world, is also heavily burdened by those 
possessions. Properties of that sort bring work as well as 
wealth, 





The Conference on West Africa has begun sitting in Berlin, 
with Prince Bismarck as President ; and, according to correspond- 
ents, some thanderbolt is to be levelled against Great Britain. 
This country, however, demands nothing but Free-trade on the 
Niger and Congo, and that the right of policing the former river 
in the general interest should be entrusted to her instead of to an 
International Commission. It is believed that both these points 
are arranged; and it is difficult, therefore, to see whence the 
thunderbolt will descend. It is imagined that the rules pre- 
scribing the modes in which territory may be obtained in West 








Africa will be onerous to Great Britain; but as no existing 
boundaries are to be disturbed, and as we have already mote 
swamps and black people than we want, that also seems im- 
probable. We imagine Prince Bismarck is much more anxious 
to obtain a slice of West Africa for Germany than to spite 
England, or even to induce her to quarrel with France. What 
can he do, if he forces us to quit the Conference? A jealousy 
of Germany seems to infect all correspondents, who one day 
warn us against intrigue on the Congo, and the next urge us to 
seize Zanzibar before the new German Consul-General gets 
there. Is nothing to be left for anybody but ourselves ? 

On Monday the Government took the bold course of 
announcing, in both Houses simultaneously—in the one by 
Lord Granville, and in the other by Mr. Gladstone—that 
though they could not take any step with regard to Re- 
distribution not of a character to ensure the passing of 
the Franchise Bill, yet if they had adequate assurance 
of the passing of the Franchise Bill, there was no step 
likely to be desired by the Opposition to which they would 
not be willing to accede. They would be quite willing to make 
either the main provisions of the Redistribution Bill, or the draft 
of the Bill itself, the subject of friendly communication with the 
leaders of the Opposition, and to make every effort—‘ every 
reasonable effort ”’—for accommodation. Or, if the Conservative 
leaders did not wish for that, they would at once introduce a 
Bill on the lines already sketched by Mr. Gladstone, which Mr. 
Goschen had approved and Sir Stafford Northcote had referred to 
with something like approval. In the next place, they would under- 
take to push on the Redistribution Bill at once, and move its 
Second Reading simultaneously with the Committee stage of the 
Franchise Bill in the House of Lords. Finally, they would 
make the passing of the Redistribution scheme a vital question 
for the Government, if the Franchise Bill were once secured. 


Tn answer to Mr. John Morley, Mr. Gladstone stated that the 
Government themselves, on their own responsibility, must be the 
judges of the ‘‘ adequacy ”’ of the assurance they might receive 
from the Opposition as to the passing of the Franchise Bill in 
the House of Lords. Either the acceptance or the rejection of 
such assurance would be a matter of “high responsibility,” on 
which no decision could be lightly taken. At the close of 
question-time, Sir Wilfrid Lawson very unwisely asked, and 
Mr. Gladstone rather hastily answered, a question as to whether 
the Government would stake their existence, not only on the 
passing of the Redistribution Bill in the House of Commons, but 
also on its passing in the House of Lords. The answer of Mr. Glad- 
stone,—subsequently withdrawn in communication with Lord 
Salisbury, on the ground that he had not rightly apprehended the 
question,—was in the affirmative. Of course, if the Redistribution 
Bill be agreed upon with Lord Salisbury, there is not much 
question of its passing the House of Lords; but it is obviously 
unreasonable to expect the Government to resign or dissolve 
solely because the House of Lords rejects one of the measures 
which the House of Commons has passed. ‘The House of Lords 
would always be rejecting Liberal measures if that result could 
be ensured. Mr. Gladstone has since stated that he does not 
pledge himself to treat a defeat in the Lords on Redistribution 
as a matter vital to the Government. 


Later on it appeared that the Government did not mean 
to extort any pledge from the Opposition leaders as to 
passing the Franchise Bill in the Lords, until the Oppo- 
sition leaders had satisfied themselves that the Redistribution 
Bill was drawn on lines that they could approve; and 
hereupon a great hubbub arose among the Radicals, who 
held that the Government had humiliated themselves in 
coming to terms as to Redistribution with the Tories before 
exacting the pledge as to the Franchise Bill. This is a thoroughly 
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unreasonable view. What the Government have always declined 
to do,—namely, lay a Relistribation Bill on the table which 
would give the Conservatives an excuse for rejecting the Fran- 
chise Bill,—they refuse to do still. The Opposition gain abso- 
lutely nothing by what has been done, except au opportunity 
for withdrawing from their false position without discredit to 
themselves; and if the Franchise Bill gains by that, the Tories 
are heartily welcome to their little back-door of escape from an 
impracticable position. So far as we can judge, it would have 
been better to say at once that the pledge to pass the Franchise 
Bill in the Lords was only to be given in case an agreement 
could be come to concerning the Redistribution Bill, and that 
otherwise matters would remain precisely in statu quo, the 
Government not producing their Redistribution Bill, and the 
Opposition remaining at liberty to shelve the Franchise Bill in 
the House of Lords, and take the consequences. ‘That was, we 
take it, what was meant all along. There is no surrender of 
anything in that understanding. And the appearance of a 
surrender by the Government was only produced by its too 
strong statement of the terms on which the offer was made. 
What the Radicals have to ask themselves is—What have we 
lost, as compared with our position of last week? We reply, 
—-Nothing; but, on the contrary, gained a great deal, both for 
the Franchise Bill and for the Redistribution Bill. 


Lord Salisbury had to reply on Wednesday to a deputation 
from East Essex, expressing the utmost contidence in him as 
Tory Leader. His tone was quite changed, all the sarcasm and 
passion gone. He had never, be said, claimed for the House of 
Lords the right of forcing an appeal to the people. It should 
refuse its assent to any measure it disapproves; but it should 
not refuse its assent to a measure it considers judicious merely 
tor the purpose of briuvging about a Dissolution. ‘ The arrange- 
raent which has been made depends, no doubt, for its execution, 
iu some of its most important particulars, ou the pledged word of 
our opponents. I have heard that fact quoted as a ground for 
dissatisfaction with what has been done. To my mind, it is 
to ground for such dissatisfaction. Though we are dealing 
with our opponents, we are dealing with English gentlemen ; 
and I am quite sure that any paltering with the pledged word 
which they have passed, would be as repugnant to their natural 
instincts, as it would be fatal to the position of any political 
leaders who could bring themselves so low. I do not think 
there is the slightest ground for uneasiness or disturbance on 
that head.” No doubt the greatest danger of disagreement will 
arise on the question of weeding the counties of urban elements ; 
but as we have elsewhere said, we believe that any very thorough- 
going process of that kind would alarm moderate Conservatives 
as much as it would disgust moderate Liberals. 


Mr. Bright was the guest of the Eighty Club last Tuesday, 
and delivered to them his general view on Redistribution. 
He expressed great distrust of the results of any negotia- 
tion with the Tories ; declared himself in favour of moving on 
“the old lines” like the good old Conservative-Radical he is; 
deprecated the breaking-up of the double-barrelled constituencies 
into two, with single seats; suggested a doubt even whether it 
might not be best to let the great constituencies, like Liverpool 
and Birmingham, elect all its candidates in one batch, on the 
system known as serutin de ste; and then gave his views of 
disfranchisement and enfranchisement. He would propose to 
disfranchise as Loroughs @1l constituencies with a population 
under 29,000, by which he would gain 144 seats, and would take 
away the second Member from all boroughs containing less than 
30,000 inhabitants, which would add ten seats more,—in all, 
154seats. These he would bestow ou the unrepresented large con- 
stituencies, whether counties or boroughs. Further, he deprecated 
very much the weeding-out of boroughs from the counties by the 
method of grouping, a method which he thinks very unsatis- 
factory to the constituencies so formed, and very undesirable 
for the rural constituencies thereby deprived of their urban 
elements. Grouping, Mr. Bright holds, if adopted’at all, should 
be adopted very sparingly, though he thinks that, in’ the present 
condition of the House of Commons, some concession on this 
point may be necessary to get the Bill passed at all. Mr. Bright’s 
attack on the cumulative vote was powerful. His reason for 
resisting the division of double-barrelled, or many-barrelled 
constituencies, was not strong; and was, indeed, the purely 
Conservative one, that he did not like change. His speech was 
a wise one, though a little too indiferent to giving the minority 
a fair chance. 





Mr. Mundella made an excellent speech at Newcastle.on 
on Wednesday on the political situation, in which he argued 
for a sober foreign policy and a spirited domestic policy, ¥ 
was eager to get the Franchise Bill passed, if it conld he Pi 
by merely building a golden bridge by which the Tories 
could retire from their untenable position; for he thought 
nothing could be rightly determined as to the future form of the 
Constitution till the people had been enfranchised, and could 
express their own wishes freely. Mr. John Morley, who followed 
him, expressed moderately his doubts as to the policy of nego, 
tiating with the Tories. He did not hope very much from jt. 
but he was not, he said, one of those who would cry out that his 
friends had surrendered their cause, till he had something like 
proof that what he valued had been sacrificed in the negotiation 
and there was no such proof as yet. On the whole, Newcastle, 
on-Tyne holds loyally to the Government. 


“Tyne 


The Hackney election resulted satisfactorily, on the Whole, 
though we should have been better satisfied with a heavier vote, 
—which, however, at a by-election, it seems impossible 
secure, The Liberal candidate, Professor Stuart, polled, in the 
longer hours now given for polling, 14,540 votes, against 18,3¢ 
given for Mr. Fawcett in the shorter hours of the polling-day 
in 1880. The Conservative candidate, Mr. MacAlister, polled 
8,543 votes, against 10,522 given in 1880 for the Conservatiry 
candidate of that year, Mr. Bartley. It is clear, then, that both 
parties lost votes by the diminished interest of a by-election, 
but that the Conservatives, who were fighting with desperation, 
lost somewhat less than the Liberals, who were secure of the 
result. This means that, in spite of the glamour of Fair-trade, 
the Conservatives have virtually gained no ground between 
1880 and 1884; to say nothing of the fact that Professor Stuart 
could hardly expect such support as was given to an old and 
favoured Member like Mr. I'awcett. If we compare Professor 
Stuart’s vote, not with Mr. Fawcett’s in 1880, but with that 
given to Mr. Holms,—also an old and popular Member,—which 
was not quite 17,000, the slight Liberal loss becomes a slight 
Liberal gain. 


The papers have been full of rumours as to Lord Northbrook’s 
Report upon Egyptian Iinunces, and on Wednesday Reuter pab- 
lished a telegram from Alexandria professing to give its sub- 
stance. According to this account, his Lordship recommended 
that the Sinking Fund should be suspended, that a loan to 
Egypt of £8,000,000 should be guaranteed by England, that 
England “ should bear the whole cost of the Army of Occupa- 
tion,” and that the Daira and Domain Loans (which are the 
especial loans held by great financiers) should be paid off “with 
the help of England,” though, of course, on the security of those 
estates. In return, the taxation of Lower Egypt would be 
slightly, aud of Upper Egypt considerably, reduced. It is clear 
that the reporter, even if he has given the substance of Lord 
Northbrook’s proposals,—which, to Lord Northbrook himself, 
does not seem to be the fact,—has omitted the consideration to 
be received by England for accepting these burdens. Why 
should she clear off Egyptian mortgages? Whatever the re- 
turn is, however, the exemption of the Bondholders from any 
responsibility for a situation produced by their greed would be 
more than unpopular; and it is understood that the Report has 
not been accepted by the Cabinet, though modifications of it 
are still under discussion, the loan of eight millions being almost 
indispensable. 

Lord Northbrook, on Thursday, in the House of Lords 
referred angrily to the telegram from Alexandria and to a 
article on it in the Z'imes, both of which he declared to be “it 
correct in several essential particulars ” and “ most prejudicial 
to the interests of Egypt.” He also postponed his statement ot 
the Navy from Monday to Monday week. This is understood 
by the public to mean that the Cabinet is not agreed as to the 
Report, whatever its tenovr; and on the same night, Lond 
Granville called the Report “confidential ;” but Mr. Glad 
stone, in the House of Conimons, explained that a project 
upon tLe Report was being prepared, and must be sub- 
mitted to the Powers concerned before it was laid before 
Parliament. The Government had been so occupied with 


domestic matters that some time had been lost, and the Naval 
proposals must be delayed; but they would advance as fast as 
they could. The House, of course, granted time to the Premier; 
but there has been a general expression, especially in provincial 
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pers, of dislike to the suggestions attributed to Lord 
Northbrook. The English people have always resented the im- 
rtance assigned to the Bondholders in the affairs of Egypt, 
d would view any arrangement which left them their full 
poco while assuring them of British support, with invincible 


repugnance. 


Liberal pa 


The Expedition to Bechuanaland has assumed considerable 

roportions. Sir Charles Warren, who left England this week, 
will have under his command 7,500 Regular troops of all arms, 
nclading an unusual proportion of Horse Artillery. It appears 
from bis instructions, and a comment on them by himself, that he 
intends to establish as friendly relations with the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State as he can, and then to expel the fili- 
pusters, restore the chiefs, and arrange with them for the gradual 
admission of Boers and Englishmen on to their “ dry lands,” 
ghich they are willing to sell. He will provide for the defence 
of Bechuanaland, aided by a permanent native police. That 
appears to be a just policy; and it is to be supported by an 
adequate force, in case the War Party in the Transvaal should 
resist. This is possible, as the younger Boers may break loose ; 
but it is improbable. The action of General Joubert shows 
that the Dutch Peace Party is also strong, and the number of 
English settlers in the Transvaal—the gold-seekers especially — 
grows considerable. 


Mr, Childers on Monday stated that he expected a slight in- 
crease on the estimated revenue of the year, and that as regarded 
expenditure the savings would cover the supplementary esti- 
mates in all the ordinary departments. But the Nile Expedi- 
tion would involve, besides the £300,000 already voted, £1,000,000 
for the Army and £324,000 for the Navy, while the Bechuana 
Expedition would involve £675,000 for the Army and £50,000 
for the Navy. That makes in all £2,349,000. Mr. Childers did 
not propose to increase the indirect taxation at this late period 
of the year. That increase would create a great disturbance of 
trade for a very inadequate result, since that result would only 
affect four months. He proposed to add 1d. to the Income- 
tax, which will yield in the end £1,920,000, and will yield 
before the end of the financial year £1,200,000. The deficiency he 
hoped tomake up for the year out of the balances, and to recoup 
himself next year, when the remaining parts of the extra penny 
would be recovered. This proposal, of course, after a short 
discussion, was agreed to by the House. 


A conference of representative farmers was held on Tuesday 
at the Holborn Restaurant, to consider the position of agricul- 
ture, and to listen to a paper from Mr. Bear. Mr. Bear showed 
that prices had for ninety-four years never been so low for 
cereals, barley, and oats, as well as wheat; and that though 
they would rise, they would hardly exceed again an average 
of 40s. for wheat. He, therefore, advocated a substantial 
reduction of rent, perfect freedom of cultivation, complete 
security for tenants’ capital by the prohibition of any demand 
for rent on tenants’ improvements, the abolition of the law of 
distress, the collection of tithe from the landlord, and the 
division of rates between the landlord and occupier. He main- 
tained that the landlord had raised rents since the first year of 
the Crimean War by £20,000,000 a year, that is, had taken 
£600,000,000 from the farmers. He treated the question 
throughout as if landlords taxed farmers, and did not explain 
why farmers took farms on unprofitable terms. He repudiated 
legislative control of rent; but did not say how rent on land 
was to be separated from rent on improvements without tri- 
bunals. The meeting resolved that farmers required “a sub- 
stantial reduction of rent,” security for improvements, and 
complete freedom te farm as they pleased. 

Devonshire has been startled by an unusually savage murder. 
An unmarried lady named Keyse, nearly seventy years of age, 
possessed of considerable means, and formerly employed about the 
Court, lived at Babbacombe, near Torquay, in a pretty place 
called The Glen. Her household consisted of a parlourmaid who 
had been with her forty-eight years, a housemaid who had been 
nearly as long, a cook, and a young footman named John Lee. 
This man had been convicted of theft and sentenced to im- 
Prisonment ; but Miss Keyse, who knew him as a lad, pitied 
him and took him as a footman, promising to get him a 
Place, Last Saturday morning an alarm of fire was raised; and 
on the servants descending they found the house on fire in three 
Places, John Lee in his shirt-sleeves, and in great agitation, and 





a 


Miss Keyse in the drawing-room in her night-dress, dead, with 
her skull driven in, and her throat cut through to the spine. 
The house had not been forced; and the police arrested John 
Lee, who, it was deposed at the inquest, had grumbled over the 
delay in getting him a place, had told the postman that it 
would be worse for his mistress if she did not get him one, and 
that he would kill someone in the house; who had blood on his 
hands, caused, he said, by breaking a pane of glass, and who 
had control of the oil with which the rooms had been fired. A 
spare sock of his was found steeped in paraffine. A diamond 
ring is said to have disappeared, but this is not proved. The 
police theory, of course, is that Lee endeavoured to rob the 
house; that Miss Keyse, roused by the noise, came down to 
inquire; that he murdered her, and then set fire to the rooms. 





M. Emile de Laveleye has done us an inexplicable and most 
serious injustice. He has been publishing, in the Pull Mall 
Gazette, a series of statements, which we entirely believe, as to 
Turkish atrocities in Macedonia; and in his latest letter accuses 
us two or three times over of laughing at him and them. We 
are entirely guiltless, the offender whom M. de Laveleye justly 
reproves being, we believe, the Saturday Review. So far are 
we from sympathising with the Turks, that we hold Lord 
Granville’s reply, when questioned on Monday by the Duke of 
Argyll upon the subject, to have been perfectly preposterous. He 
actually stated, as an argument, that the Turkish Ambassador 
“warmly repudiated” the accusations. Did Musurus Pasha 
acknowledge the atrocities in Bulgaria? or would he admit 
upon any evidence whatever, that any Turk, anywhere, at any 
time, was anything but the most just and merciful of mankind ? 
Lord Granville’s confidence is a little too childlike. 


The Pope has sent through the Nuncio in France a very 
severe rebuke to the Roman Catholic journalists who, on the 
strength of their claim to be more orthodox than their own 
Bishops, attack the theology of such men as the late Bishop 
Dupanloup, and fulminate against every shade of Catholicism 
that does not cry-up the authority of the Pope. Surely the 
Ultramontane journalists will be compelled either to turn 
heretical or to obey. The Pope is “ handselling the Apostolical 
weapons against the Apostolical party,” as Dr. Newman said 
long ago of our own Bishops when they united in an almost 
unanimous condemnation of himself and his brother Tract- 
writers. The successor of M. Veuillot may obey, or he may, if 
he pleases, abandon the Holy See, and become a Dllingerite ; 
but he can hardly maintain that he himself is a better repre- 
sentative of the authority of the Holy See than the Pope. As 
a rule, nevertheless, no authority, however final on their own 
principles, succeeds in putting down recalcitrant journalists. 
Journalism often patronises authority, but never submits to it. 


“Town” was on Thursday greatly disappointed. The action 
brought by Miss E. M. Tinney, bearing the theatrical name of 
Fortescue, against Lord Garmoyle, eldest son of Earl Cairns, 
for breach of promise, came on in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
but was abruptly terminated. Mr. Russell made a short address, 
stating that Lord Garmoyle, a cadet at Sandhurst, had proposed 
to Miss Finney, daughter of a coal-merchant of that name, then 
playing in Patience, at the Savoy Theatre, on a salary of £6 
a week, and was accepted. Lord and Lady Cairns with some 
reluctance sanctioned the engagement, which, however, was 
subsequently broken off by Lord Garmoyle, avowedly under 
pressure from his family,—an excuse which, though final on the 
Continent, is not accepted here. The Attorney-General there- 
upon rose, and after stating, on behalf of Lord Garmoyle, that 
there was nothing in Miss Finney’s “conduct unbecoming a high- 
minded English gentlewoman,” consented to a verdict for £10,000 
damages, which was agreed to. Concession is usually wise in 
such cases, and Lord Garmoyle had literally no defence; but 
the amount of damages may prove a dangerous precedent. The 
Solicitors’ Journal says the sum is three times larger than the 
largest ever awarded in a similar case; and it seems to have 
been assessed rather with a view to Lord Cairns’ fortune, than 
to the defendant’s. Suppose a lad of the Rothschild family, 
still in College, unfairly broke an engagement, would the 
Courts award a million or two to the young lady ? 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100? to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SO-CALLED COMPROMISE. 


ET those laugh who win. We can hardly understand the 
pretension of the Conservative journals to be entitled to 
laugh—and a very odd sort of grimace simulating laughter it is ; 
nor can we understand the apparent suffocation with which one or 
two of our Liberal contemporaries have appeared to swallow what 
they call the surrender made by the Government to the House 
of Lords. We should like to know what it was that the Govern- 
ment surrendered. The Government have steadily declared that 
they would not give the Lords a fresh excuse for rejecting the 
Franchise Bill by introducing a Redistribution Bill, unless they 
knew that this Redistribution Bill was not, in their judgment, 
likely to be made an excuse for throwing out the Franchise 
Bill. But they bave as steadily asserted that they were per- 
fectly willing to give the Tories any information they could on 
the subject of their Redistribution scheme,—nay, to mould 
it so far as possible to their wishes,—so long as that course 
tended to help on the Franchise Bill, and not to give 
plausible pleas for rejecting it. Till this week the Conservative 
Party have refused to respond to this invitation. In the 
Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote had treated it with dis- 
dain as an attempt to force him into an avowal of his wishes 
with regard to Redistribution—into a surrender, that is, of his 
freedom to criticise the Government Bill in the fashion most 
effective for the purposes of the Tory leaders. Further, the ex- 
treme Tories, like Lord John Manners and Mr. Lowther, had 
vehemently protested that the Conservative Party would not 
endure any negotiation on the subject ; so that the Tory tactics 
appeared to be intended to force the hands of the Liberals,— 
first, to produce a Redistribution Bill for which the Tories 
should have no responsibility, and then to use that Redistri- 
bution Bill as a legitimate excuse for the rejection of the 
Franchise Bill by the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone has 
entirely foiled these tactics. By offering to do all in his 
power to satisfy the Tories that their demands as to Redistri- 
bution shall, if reasonable, be embodied in his measure, on con- 
dition that, if they are satisfied, they will pass the Franchise 
Bill at once in the House of Lords, he has undermined the 
foundation on which the Tories stood. The Tories took 
their stand on the absolutely inseparable character of the two 
measures, and evidently wanted nothing less than to lose the 
pretext on the strength of which they reserved their judgment 
on the first measure till they had seen and approved the second. 
They did not want to approve the second, and therefore 
they did not want to see it. If the Government would but 
produce the second measure without consulting them, they 
could, they felt, trust themselves to pick holes enough in it to 
render their persistent refusal of the first measure plausible. 
But that is just what Mr, Gladstone would not do. He 
persisted that the Franchise Bill, even taken alone, would 
greatly improve the Constitution, and that he would offer 
this and nothing more to the House of Lords, unless he 
had good reason to believe that he could offer a second 
measure which would remove, instead of supplying, ex- 
cuses for the rejection of the first. Well. now he has such 
reasons. Lord Salisbury was well aware that after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s frank offer to satisfy the Conservative scruples, if it were 
possible, in relation to the Redistribution Bill, he could not de- 
pend on his own followers to support him in case that offer 
were sullenly rejected or ignored. Had Lord Salisbury 
declined that offer, Lord Granville would, in all probability, 
have carried the provisions of the Franchise Bill against Lord 
Salisbury,—so many and grave would have been the desertions 
from the Tory rank and file. He was, therefore, compelled to 
accept the offer. Sir Stafford Northcote was compelled to give 
up that absolute secrecy as to his own views of Redistribution to 
which he had so resolutely clung; and now, unless the Tory 
Party choose to take up some perfectly untenable position as 
to Redistribution,—which would ruin them in the country if 
they did take it up,—Mr. Gladstone will secure their assent to 
a Redistribution Bill which will take away the last excuse for 
delaying the Franchise Bill. 

The only conceivable pretexts for regarding this step as 
derogatory to the Liberal Party are two: first, that Mr. Glad- 
stone might have forced the Franchise Bill through the House 
of Lords by advising the creation of Peers, and so have ridden 
roughshod over the Tories ; next, that by making the con- 
cession he has made, he may have rendered it inevitable that 
the Reform measure as a whole will be less Liberal and less 
thorough than it otherwise would have been. There is no force in 





either objection. The creation of a great number of Peers f 
the purpose of passing the Reform Bill would have Pi 
measure most displeasing to the most Liberal of the Liber 
even if the Queen were known to be willing to consent to it 
The House of Lords is not an Assembly in which any aa 
Liberal wishes to see a great numerical increase, Unfor. 
tunately, Peers who are Liberal to-day are Conservatire 
to-morrow ; and, as experience proves every year, the prog 
phere of the House of Lords infects with a dangerous Con. 
servatism all but the very strongest men whom it Contains, 
We believe that no expedient would have been regarded with 
less favour by the advanced Liberals th lar 

'y ‘ erals an a ge Creation 
of Peers at the present crisis, For one Liberal who would 
like to see the House of Lords expanded, there are five why 
would like to see its dimensions effectually contracted. Anj 
besides all this, there is the great question whether ty 
Queen would have been willing to create the Peers, fq 
constitutionally she may undoubtedly decline to do so. If she 
had refused, Mr. Gladstone must have resigned ; and as a cop, 
sequence, Lord Salisbury would have been able to gain his purpose 
of dissolving Parliament on the basis of the existing Franchise, 
So that those who think that Mr. Gladstone should have applied 
this Constitutional resource, rather than take the Consery. 
tives into counsel on the Redistribution Bill, seriously misunder. 
stand the wishes of the Liberal Party at large ; and, probably, 
they greatly overrate the chance of applying this Constitutional 
resource with success, 

The other objection is more vital, but, as far as we know, 
even less plausible. If there had been any real danger of 
getting, on the whole, a worse Redistribution Bill by taking 
counsel with the Conservative leaders, Mr. Gladstone would 
certainly have had to weigh very carefully the pros and cous 
before taking such a step. But, as every one knoms, 
all that Lord Salisbury has said on the subject of Redis. 
tribution has gone upon the assumption that the basis 
of population should be more strictly regarded than, as he 
supposed, it would have been regarded in the scheme disclosed 
by the Standard; and that is, to the minds of all good 
Liberals, so very healthy an assumption, that Mr. Glad 
stone was perfectly safe in inviting the co-operation of a 
leader who had emphatically taken that line. No doubi 
there is danger,—danger that we trust the Liberals will 
bear in mind,—of stripping the counties far too bar 
of urban elements, before constituting them into new 
constituencies. But that danger will certainly be felt by 
Conservatives as well as by Liberals, for the danger of isolating 
any one class too completely has always been recognised by the 
moderate men of all parties. On the whole, there can be little 
doubt that a previous consultation with the Conservatives will 
result in modifying the Liberal Bill for the better, rather than 
for the worse. The Tories are highly sensitive to the danger 
of sanctioning a very temporary scheme,—to the danger 
of leaving anomalies so serious as to be made the object of 
new Radical assault before many years are over. And they 
are, moreover, very anxious to get rid, so far as they may, of 
the reproach that they utterly distrust the people. When they 
come to advise with Mr. Gladstone, they will, undoubtedly, 
endeavour to pose as friends of the people, not as enemies of the 
people, though they would never have stirred in the matter for 
themselves. We believe that the competition of the parties 
for the reputation of placing confidence in the people will issu 
in a better and more really final measure than could have 
been produced by either of them without the rivalry of the 
other. 

On the whole, the so-called compromise seems to us {0 
issue in pure gain for the Liberals. It cannot be deuiel 
that, except by the use of the expedient of a great creation 0! 
Peers, the Liberals had no means at all of preventing ® 
Dissolution under the old franchise. That expedient 1s 
very unpopular one—and, we think, a justly unpopular ome 
—in the Liberal ranks; and it is by no means certain that't 
was in Mr. Gladstone’s power to adopt it. Now we have evely 
probability of passing both Franchise Bill and Redistribution 
Bill before this Parliament is dissolved, and, as we believe, 
of passing a stronger and more just Redistribution Bill 
than we could otherwise have hoped for. That is all gain, and, 
as it seems to us, gain which could not have been secured 
without great courage on Mr. Gladstone's part,—the courag 
namely, in which he has never been lacking, to disappolt! 
those who think more of their dignity than they do 
carrying the legislation they desire, for the sake of those who 
think more of carrying the legislation they desire than they 
do of their dignity. 
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i 
THE FORECASTS OF REDISTRIBUTION. 


§ Mr. Bright justly said at the Eighty Club, it is very 

A seldom a thing to be desired that a measure Liberal 

in its very essence, should be drawn cn lines concerted with 

the Conservative Party. The presumption, at least, would 
asually be that the heart of the measure would be more or less 

aralysed by the attempt to satisfy the conditions imposed by 
the Conservatives. We are willing to admit, with Mr, Bright, 
that in one direction, though in one direction only, there is 
some such danger at the present moment. Undoubtedly, the 

Conservatives have got a deep-rooted idea that they can best 

reserve the influence of the landowners by weeding the 

county constituencies as thoroughly as possible of urban 
elements. The Pall Mall Gazette even professed to know 
that they wished to leave no country town of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants in any county constituency. 
All larger towns were either to be ‘grouped’ until they 
made up the minimum constituency ; or, when large enough, 
they were to have a Member or Members of their own. 
We heartily agree with Mr. Bright, that this would be 
a most undesirable arrangement. It would be undesirable in 
principle, because there is no other case in which a single in- 
terest like the Land is regarded as entitled to separate repre- 
sentation. Cotton manufacturers do not wish to be represented 
separately from machine manufacturers, nor worsted manu- 
facturers to be represented separately from cotton manu- 
facturers. We never dream of giving the shipowners a separate 
representation from the merchants, or the merchants a 
separate representation from the retail traders. The attempt 
so to weed the counties of all interests other than agri- 
cultural, in order that the landowners may retain their full 
influence over county elections, is wholly objectionable on 
principle. Nor is it objectionable only for the reason which Mr. 
Bright alleges, namely, that it may give too much power to the 
landowner. It may prove to be objectionable for the very opposite 
reason, because it will give him too little. There are not a 
few counties in which the agricultural labourers have very strange 
dreams of their own, and in which it is not at all unlikely, if 
they should find leaders of the type of Mr. Henry George, 
that they might return representatives of a very well-marked 
Socialist type, instead of the type which the landlords desire. 
It is of the greatest possible importance to the weight and 
even to the sanity of the new county constituencies, that a 
very large infusion of the moderating urban element,—the 
element contributed by considerable country towns, and not 
merely by prosperous villages,—should be contained in 
them. We believe that the Government will be fully alive, 
however, to the importance of this consideration; and that 
their hands will be strengthened in dealing with the Tory 
leaders,—if there be any need of ‘such strengthening,—by the 
wholesome fear which the sagacious Conservatives feel of 
leaving the counties too completely in the power of a little- 
educated and often rather excitable agricultural constituency. 
For ourselves, we should regard any attempt to weed the 
counties of all towns containing fewer than 15,000 inhabitants 
as a most dangerous and rash experiment ; but we feel tolerably 
certain that the Government will resist any such attempt, and 
will be heartily supported by the moderate Conservative county 
Members in doing so. 

And there, so far as we can judge, the danger of a concerted 
.scheme,—a scheme adapted to the Conservative ideal,—ends. 
We have no belief at all that the leaders on the Conservative side 
will ask for minority representation on a large scale or for any 
other device the operation of which will not be easily grasped 
by the people at large. The Tory leaders are even more likely 
than the Liberal leaders to fight shy of subtleties in our Con- 
stitutional system. Such trial as has been made of these 
subtleties has not been favourable to them; and Conserva- 
tives well know that the very first condition of all popular 
Constitutions is to have a plain, broad test, intelligible to 
everybody, of the wishes of the people, not a test which 
can be shown with any plausibility to have gone wrong, and 
to have yielded a result which seems to make the weaker 
party equal in strength to the stronger. You cannot work a 
Democracy by methods the nature of which it takes a professor 
of mathematics to expound. Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote would, we believe, be the last men to insist on any 
such doubtful expedients, as if these were the best strongholds 
of the Conservative Party. 

But on all other points it seems perfectly clear that we shall 
get a much better and stronger Redistribution Bill out of the 
consent of the two parties, than we could get by the action of 
either party taken alone. In the first place, the great danger 





of disfranchising the small constituencies totally disappears 
if both parties combine to recommend it. That danger arises 
entirely in the liability to desertions caused by the vexation of 
individual Members at the threatening of their seats. And 
that is a very great danger indeed if there be an enemy to te 
strengthened by the desertion. But if there be no such 
enemy, desertion is a mere futile protest, without risk to 
any one, and without* result. Hence, it will be possible 
for the two parties, in conjunction, to disfranchise and: 
rearrange the constituencies far more boldly than it would 
be possible for either party to do this separaieiy—assum- 
ing, that is, that both parties wish to arrive at a satis- 
factory result, a result promising a sort of permanence. 
Now, in the present case, we have no doubt that both 
parties do wish this,—the Liberals, because they think Demo- 
cracy right as well as inevitable ; the Tories, because they see 
that it is in the large constituencies, rather than in the small, 
that they have recently won their most telling victories,—in 
such constituencies, that is, as Greenwich, the Tower Hamlets, 
Westminster, Liverpool, Preston, and Belfast. In the minuter 
boroughs it was admitted that the Liberal Party had a con- 
siderable majority. Of course, we hold that in the greater 
boroughs we shall increase that majority. But that is not the 
Tory creed. In the Metropolis, in the great suburban counties, 
in Lancashire, and even in occasional successes in such con- 
stituencies as Sheffield, they have had glimpses of hope 
which they not unnaturally magnify into a fair prospect 
of a great future for Tory Democracy. Hence, we sincerely 
hope for Tory help in fixing the lowest constituency entitled 
to a single Member at something like 25,000,—a great step 
towards the equalisation of electoral power, and one which 
would render it extremely unlikely that another Democratic 
agitation could be got up with any hope of success for two or 
three generations at least. 


Again, we may look with some confidence to Conservative 
help in resisting what seems to us the unjust proposal to give 
the new constituencies the same right which the historical con- 
stituencies have hitherto had, of returning two Members both 
of the party of the majority. We can easily understand how 
that practice grew up at a time when there was no intention 
at all of creating a true representation of the people. We 
can understand how the conservative English mind, which 
regards the parish as a sort of @ priori idea, clings to it, 
where it exists as a pious tradition. But we cannot under- 
stand for a moment how, where it is proposed to create 
new constituencies, any just man can think it right to create 
an electorate out of a population of 100,000 with the right to 
return two Members, instead of creating two electorates out 
of populations of 50,000 each, with the right of returning 
only one. It is perfectly clear that if the minority of one 
constituency is to be represented by the majority of another, 
it is absolutely essential to multiply as largely as possible the 
number of chances which this silenced minority in one 
place will have of constituting the majority of other 
places. Under a large Democratic Constitution, the double- 
barrelled system must undoubtedly augment, and augment 
seriously, the apparent preponderance of the majority; and 
against this injustice we can trust to the Conservatives 
to protest with vigour. Their hope mainly depends on 
the equity with which electoral power is distributed, on 
the chance that if they were hopelessly outnumbered 
in one place, they may outnumber their opponents almost 
as much elsewhere, and that as many opportunities as 
possible shall be fairly secured to them of obtaining this 
result. We as Liberals contend for this principle, not only be- 
cause it is but fair to the Conservatives,—though that is our 
chief reason,—but also because we believe that the fairer the 
principle of the test applied, the more decisively will the 
nation comprehend the result, and the more peremptorily will 
it insist that its decisions, when they are given, shall not be 
evaded. If, without exaggerating the real strength of the 
majority, the majority turns out to be very great, we may be 
sure that it will also be much more resolute in its action than 
it would be if it had its misgivings as to the true state of the 
case. We want to see not only a good majority, but a con- 
fident majority. And we believe that the Conservatives 
will help us greatly to this result, by helping us to insist 
that the real significance of the majority shall not be ex- 
aggerated—that it shall really represent the actual diffusion 
through the electorates of the political principles which the 
nation avows. We have no sympathy with those who approve 
the idea of first ascertaining what the majority of any con- 





stituency is, and then multiplying its significance by two. 
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THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE LORDS. 


HE Lords have a further time of grace allowed them, but 
it is far from certain that they will use it well. The single 
evil attending the Compromise is the resulting danger that the 
Lords, seeing the agitation against their House die away, may 
fall into error both as regards its character and its extent. 
That agitation, they may rely on it, was of the most deadly 
seriousness, included a clear majority, not only of the legal 
nation, but cf the middle-class, and had its rise in two 
feelings which not only will not pass away, but will be stronger 
in the new Parliament than in the old. One—possibly the 
most active—is a growing distaste for legalised privi- 
lege. The English people has never sought equality in the 
Continental sense, being at once free from the passion of 
envy, and indisposed to waste energy on the unattain- 
able; but it has an inner impatience of differences 
established by law, and steadily year by year it sweeps 
them away. The whole tendency of the legislation of the 
century has been in that direction, till at last the only great 
“ privilege” remaining is the hereditary right of five hundred 
families, whatever their position, or character, or relation to 
polities, to veto without appeal the decisions of the Representa- 
tive body. That monstrous privilege has survived through a 
half-century marked by a steady progress towards Democracy, 
partly because it was historical, partly because it secured a 
supply of experienced politicians, who silently protected their 
own Order, but chiefly because the people were never called 
upon to examine it with seriousness. The Lords never 
resisted on grave occasions ; and the British people watch the 
details of administration and law-making less than any people 
in the world, bearing, for example, their enormous expenditure 
upon armaments, and the comparatively small force they 
obtain for the money, with a composure born, no doubt, of 
eourage, but born also of ignorance. Lord Salisbury’s action 
compelled the necessary examination; the position of the 
Upper House was examined, and it stands condemned as a 
mischievous anachronism, to be remodelled or removed at the 
first convenient opportunity. Nothing was so striking during 
the entire movement as the unanimity of the people upon 
this subject. There was plenty of Conservatism displayed, 
much dislike in the counties for the enlargement of the 
suffrage, plenty of praise showered on Lord Salisbury for 
employing his last instrument of war; but there was 
no affection manifested for the Lords, The house- 
holders desired many and diverse ‘things; but, as Lord 
Shaftesbury predicted in 1867, the continuance of the Lords’ 
veto upon the national will was not among them. On the 
contrary, they spontaneously urged their leaders to adopt a 
more definite and destructive course. Had the question been 
submitted to the electors on the present suffrage, the House 
would have gone down ; and we need not say how much more 
resolved in the same direction the new electorate will be. Not 
only will it be much more numerous, and much more con- 
scious of strength, but it will have, as each successive suffrage 
has had, a stronger impatience of privilege, and it will come 
into power just when the charm of the Lords, the apparent 
existence of their House as of inherent right, has been dis- 
-pelled ; and it has been discovered that its continuance is not 
like that of a mountain or a sea, but is only a political question, 
like any other, to be decided like a franchise dispute or a Bill 
regulating patronage, on grounds of right and expediency 
combined. The new electors will certainly not bear with the 
Lords, if they find them in the way; and to keep the House 
out of the way will need most careful piloting. 

We doubt if that piloting will be found, for the steersmen 
will be in presence of at least three new sets of difficulties, all 
certain to impede easy progress, and all increasing with time. 
One not yet much noticed, except by observers, is the decline 
among the pilots themselves of interest in their labour. They 
groan under the task, and look often towards the boats. They 
do not care as they did, though the crew may, to arrive safe 
atthe shore. The vessel has lost value in their eyes, What- 
ever be the cause, whether the decay of hope which marks 
modern aristocracies, or the increased charm of the central 
battle—which, as the issues grow greater and greater, is quite 
perceptible—or only that effluent influence from democracy 
which is modifying even creeds, and clerics, and scientific 
investigations, the fact is certain that the abler the Peer the 
more he wearies of the Upper House, the more he frets under its 
inevitable restraints, the more he sighs, as Lord Kimberley 
said the other day, “to play to the larger audience.” As the 
campaign widens in objects it becomes more tiresome to be 











always in command of the reserve. A disposition to use ¢}, 
reserve too soon, to press forward to the front, to leave of 
waiting with one’s back to the shot, and enjoy one exhilarati 
charge, will manifest itself more and more, and will produce 
new and greater dangers. This last charge, though it inyj 
rated Lord Salisbury, nearly lost the army as well as the battle 
Then the temper of the Lords will undoubtedly be more tried 
by the new House of Commons, which will be more impatient 
of interference, more conscious of irresistible authority, more 
full of Democratic sentiment as apart from Democratic ideas 
Its managers are certain to resent, much more fiercely than the 
older men have resented, the ruinous interference of the Lords 
with non-political Bills, and Bills of secondary importanee, ang 
to insist that progress shall not be stopped, even when the 
people are not in insurrection ‘to secure it. The new House 
will not bear such slaps in the face as the rejection of the Bil] 
for the election of Irish Guardians ; and submissions will bg 
required from the Lords when they are, as they think, wel] 
within their rights. Demos, like any other King, thinks 
nothing small which trenches on prerogative. One of 
the first acts of the new House will be to order 
an annual return of all Bills which pass the (om. 
mons, but are rejected by the Lords; and on that retum 
will be debates which will try the Lords’ temper very severely, 
so severely that if the House cannot follow the advice of the 
Duke of Wellington, and remember that it is powerless with. 
out the Commons, deadlocks will be incessant. And finally 
the measures to come up will be of the kind which moet 
widely separate the commonalty and the great property. 
holders. The land is certain to be enfranchised, and the Peers 
of necessity wish its transfer fettered. They dread the pro- 
digality of their sons, and with reason. ‘The law of 
intestacy will be revised in the Democratic direction; and 
the Peers wish it to remain on the aristocratic basis, 
There will be an almost irresistible movement against urban 
leaseholds, which no Peer will cordially approve, and probably 
large changes in the amount and incidence of the Death- 
duties,—none of them changes acceptable to the holders of 
large estates. County government will be transferred from 
the gentry to the ratepayers, after a struggle as fierce as the 
present one ; and with the right of governing the counties will 
disappear a system of assessment which now greatly pro- 
tects—beneficially, we are inclined to think—the historic 
houses. There are more difficult social questions yet 
behind, involved in the housing of the poor, the law of 
eviction, and possibly, the law of bequest; and on all the 
Upper House will be so opposed at heart to the Lower, that if 
it adheres to its present pretension of being “a free House,’ 
that is, a House entitled to defy the House of Commons 
whenever its own inner opinion is outraged, collisions will be 
nearly inevitable. The two ideas of Democracy and Privilege 
cannot work side by side; and privilege expects, with more 
reason than it is customary for Liberals to admit, to find its 
last stronghold and protection in the House of Lords. What 
are Lords for, if they will not defend privilege? The great 
country gentry think even now that the Upper House has thrown 
away needlessly their control over the county elections; and it 
will be constantly urged to fight, when fighting means defeat, 
It is vain to deny that to refuse these requests will to 
most Peers seem derogatory, and that the constant demands 
for self-effacement made upon men who already resent the 
neglect into which they have fallen, will produce a sense 
of humiliation ending ultimately in resistances which will 
force the statesmen to say, as the householders already say,— 
“Let this end.” We shall not always have a Premier so in 
disposed to organic change, or so exquisitely fair to the adver- 
saries who impede his work. The struggle will not arise 
until the next occasion arises, for it is not in the nature of the 
English people to foresee difficulties, and for a Session the 
Lords may sun themselves in the light of their own deeds ; but 
we do not believe the occasion can be averted for five years. 





PRINCE EDWARD. 


; ens was one feature of the Hackney election which was 
not altogether pleasant. Prince Edward of Wales 
attains his majority on January 8th, 1885; and the Govert: 
ment, either during this Session or early in the next, must, 
according to precedent, ask the House of Commons to grant 
him an income,—an appanage, as it used to be called. Itis 
believed that the sum fixed upon will be £15,000 a year; and 
already the mere rumour of the proposal has created su 
annoyance, that many Northern Members have been quet 
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sense 
tioned upon the subject, and Mr. Stuart felt compelled to tell 
she electors of Hackney that he should vote against the grant. 
That is not, we think, a good omen for the future. So much 
excitement about so small a subject indicates a certain want 
of proportion in the minds of the electors, and an inability to 
comprehend some of the most obvious conditions of existing 
Constitutional arrangements. If they were indicating, in a 
rough and unpleasant way, their preference for Republican 
snstitutions, or their dislike of the Royal Family, we could 
understand their action, and should only say they might choose 
more reasonable methods of displaying their convictions; but 
notoriously this is not the case. The Queen wuuld be received 
in Hackney with as great an effusion of loyalty as anywhere 
else ; there is no Republican party there; and the idea that the 
Monarchy might as well end has never been entertained, 
eyen as an abstract idea, by one per cent. of the popuia- 
tion. The Prince of Wales is fairly popular, though he will 
never evoke the kind of affection offered to his mother; 
and of Prince Edward himself nothing is known, either good 
or bad, except that under his reign we shall escape the danger 
which Lord Brougham believed might be fatal to the Consti- 
tution, —that of finding a man of genius on the Throne. The 
opposition to the grant does not proceed from any dislike either 
to the Monarchy or to the Royal Family, but from a sort of 
gradge against allowances which seem to poor people 
excessive, needless, and calculated, as they put it, to 
“pamper” purely ornamental personages. That line of 
argument is not quite fair, even as regards members of 
the Royal House who are distant from the succession, 
for they are placed by law under serious disabilities ; they are 
debarred by precedent from trying to make fortunes, and they 
are forbidden by a feeling, quite as strong in Hackney as any- 
where else, from living in England as poor men. The number 
of the Princes will, no doubt, in time lead to a change of 
system and of the law ; but, for the present, we cannot honestly 
say they have no claim whatever upon the generous considera- 
tion of the people, who, after all, have hitherto willed that 
they shall be what they are. Prince Edward’s case is, how- 
ever, widely different from theirs. He is the heir to the Throne, 
ander a rule which will certainly last as long as the Monarchy ; 
and he is as much entitled as the Sovereign, though, of course, 
in a different degree, to a dignified maintenance from the 
people. If he is not, they have no right to control his 
marriage, or his conduct in polities, or his general behaviour— 
aright which, formally or informally, they will most assuredly 


-exert. The popular argument, that the Queen or the Prince 


of Wales ought to find the money, is not just. The electors 
do not maintain their grown-up sons, but make them main- 
tain themselves, which Prince Edward cannot do. The Queen 
is rich, if she is rich, through a sedulous economy which 
the people, mindful of the conduct of many predecessors, ought 
entirely to approve; and she should not be fined for a 
virtue which, in an age of almost insane luxury and profusion, 
helps in the most definite way to restrain, by discrediting, a 
general competition in, expense. The Prince of Wales, on the 
other hand, has not got the money. He never was extravagantly 
endowed for his position, which is intended to be that of a 
first-class noble ; and the revolution which has -occurred in 
the affairs of his Duchy—the decline alike in rents and 
royalties—must have reduced his revenues by at least 
one-third. If Prince Edward, therefore, is to be placed 
in the independent position which he would occupy if he 
were the son of a great noble, the nation must vote the 
money, and should do it, as part of the unavoidable cost of 
Royalty, without a grudge. The objection that the Prince is 
only ornamental is inconsistent. If he is so, so is the 
Monarchy ; and if he is not, then he is in training—or, if you 
will, in waiting—to fill a post deemed essential to the people, 
and as yet, so far as we can see, actually essential both 
to its unity and to its leadership among the communities 
it has thrown out. To object to pay money for the 
heir to such a post is no more reasonable, on the 
ground assumed, than to object to pay it for a training- 
ship or a cavalry riding-school. If the theory of the 
Monarchy is true at all—and the ablest Liberal statesmen 
hold it to be still true—we shall have in the future the benefit 
of the money, and the objection to pay it is penny-wisdom. 
The amount, of course, is a matter for experts to decide ; but 
considering the circumstances of the day, the incomes of those 
with whom the Prince must live, and the obligation of a sus- 
tained stateliness of life laid upon him by opinion, the sum sug- 
gested is not too large. He could manage, we dare say, on a 
great deal less, but it is rather hard to bid a man think 





ceremonial solemn, and magnificence a duty, and then 
compel him to regulate his expenditure as if he were in- 
curring it for himself alone. The people might as well, 
pay the Archbishop of Canterbury £200 a year, and impose 
on him a social obligation to keep up Lambeth. If tha 
Throne is to keep up that external dignity which has 
hitherto been considered wise, and the absence of which 
the people, it should be remembered, decidedly resent, the 
money must be provided as it is provided for any other 
department of State work. The total cost is less than the 
cost would be of paying Members of Parliament, and the 
very men who object to it are the hardest in their. 
comments when some “guest of the nation” is sent to a 
hotel. 

But it is argued—and this by persons entitled to atten. 
tion—that it would be better for the nation to enforce greater 
simplicity of life upon the Court, and to compel the Princes of 
all grades, from the first to live more like dignified citizens 
than like great nobles, No other officials are so heavily paid, 
and the others maintain their position reasonably well. This 
costliness of life, it is said, does not add to the utility of Royal 
persons, whatever that may be, or to their personal respect ; and 
why should it be continued? An heirto the Throne on £5,000 
a year would be just as much heir; and a Sovereign on, say, 
£190,000 a year, would be just as much regarded by the people. 
It is exceedingly difficult to answer that argument completely, 
for it would be under certain conditions true; but it has 
become necessary to meet it, and we believe the reply to be 
this. The people are not yet civilised enough, and owing to 
certain inherent and incurable foibles in their character, 
possibly never will be civilised enough, to dissociate entirely 
the idea of kingship from the idea of splendour. They 
would understand simplicity in a Protector of the Common- 
wealth, but they do not understand it in a King. His power 
is too slight, his position too indefinite, his authority too little 
derived from the people, to enable him to despise the magnifi- 
cence connected in the historical imagination of his subjects with 
his office. There is, to speak with offensive plainness, too much of 
the histrionic about the Throne to allow of our dispensing entirely 
with the use of stage illusion. The acting would be as good 
if the King wore broadeloth, but the desired impression would 
not be made; and in the opinion of the most experienced, the 
impression is still of real and great service to the community. 
The Royal Standard might be a square of white canvas 
with those words on it, but an instinct above or below 
reason still demands the brightness of colour to which 
the long history of the symbol has educated the national 
eye. The plain square with the printed words would suggest 
an advertisement, and excite a perfectly unreasonable, but 
irresistible, contempt. Englishmen, in the upper classes 
more especially, are not educated up to the level of preferring 
simplicity in what is in fact a symbol, and would, if the 
Throne were too simple, speedily declare that it had better 
be exchanged for a Protector’s chair, which would possess 
at least the attraction of reality. That is not a pleasing 
argument to produce, for it denies to its hearers a quality 
they believe themselves to possess ; but it is a true one for all 
that, and there is no greater danger for a people than to adept 
institutions far in advance of their civilisation. As long as 
the Monarchy is retained, so long it will be expedient to 
separate it in all externals of magnificence and observance from 
any magistracy invested with direct power, or less intended to 
influence popular imagination. The argument for plainness 
is, in fact, an argument for a Republic; and for the Republic 
the English world is as yet not ready. 





EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 


apparent who are also practical financiers are all apt 

to take too high a view of Bondholders’ claims. They 
regard States which have borrowed too much money not as 
nations, hut as embarrassed firms, and think they should give 
up everything and go out into the streets to beg, rather 
than not satisfy their creditors. They are unwilling even to 
look behind the bonds, or examine whether the financing houses 
which lent the money have any moral claim to be paid their 
usurious demands. There are the bonds, and they are sufficient, 
as they would be on ’Change or in a civil court. Such states- 
men forget that nations have other duties beside the payment 
of debts,—the duty of remaining alive, the duty of keeping 
up civilisation, the duty of refusing to oppress the poor; the 
duty of preventing conquest, none of which, except the first, 
are acknowledged in ordinary debtors. A trace of the 
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“ financier” feeling is to be found in Mr. Goschen’s original 
proposal for the settlement of the Egyptian Debt ; it mastered 
those who arranged the Law of Liquidation; and if Lord 
Northbrook’s Report is in the least like the popular accounts 
of that document, it has dominated his mind also. It would 
ba, if it were correctly described, the Report of a Baring, 
rather than of an experienced statesman. Lord North- 
brook denies the accuracy of the current accounts, and, 
of course, is correct in his denial; but we suspect the 
inaccuracy—no doubt a gross one—consists chiefly in the 
omission of the guid pro quo. It is nearly inconceivable that 
anybody can have invented such details as the payment of 
the Daira and Domain Loans “ with English help,’ or the 
advance of eight millions to Egypt on an English guarantee, 
or the non-reduction of interest upon the Unified Debt. None 
of those proposals were expected, and none are primd facie 
probable enough to be invented by newsmongers. Allow, 
however, that Lord Northbrook has been temporarily and 
grievously wronged, and that he is enduring the wrong out of 
sheer loyalty to his colleagues, it is still expedient to say frankly 
that any proposal which secures to the Bondholders their pre- 
sent interest will deeply dissatisfy both sections of the Liberal 
Party—those who desire that England may be entrusted for 
a time with the regeneration of Egypt, and those who think 
that our only business is to retire as speedily as may be. To 
the latter, any large advance to Egypt must appear a needless, 
and therefore monstrous, charge upon the British taxpayer who, 
on their theory, has no more to do with Egypt than with Den- 
mark or Nicaragua, or any other State controlling an important 
international route. To the former, the suggested arrangement 
must appear at once wasteful and insufficient. If Egypt is to 
be entrusted to Great Britain, the Treasury of Cairo must, of 
course, be put straight ; but the way to do this is to sell the Daira 
and Domain lands, and then to offer to all classes of Bondholders 
exactly the sum which they are entitled to when their original 
advances and their new and more perfect security have both 
been impartially considered. To lend Egypt money in order 
that she may continue to pay the present rate of interest, is to 
lend it in order that the Bondholders may extort, and to pledge 
the security of the British Treasury in order that they may 
have more profit than they are either legally or morally 
entitled to receive. It is insufferable that they, whose rapacity 
has caused the whole Egyptian complication, and who, of all 
classes, benefit most by British sacrifices—for Arabi would 
have repudiated the whole debt—should refuse to contribute 
towards a settlement, or be allowed to use British Generals 
and administrators as bailiffs to collect their unjust demands, 
We do not believe that Mr. Gladstone will ever sanction 
any such proposal, and seriously doubi if even his influ- 
ence, elsewhere so irresistible, would induce the British 
people or the House of Commons to agree to the neces- 
sary loaus. The selfish would argue, justly, that they 
were buying Egypt, but receiving neither possession nor title ; 
and the philanthropic would argue, also justly, that they 
were rivetting burdens on the fellaheen, instead of taking 
them off. The mighty strength of this country would have been 
used for no purpose except to legalise a Debt never incurred, 
and perpetuate a taxation crushing to those who bear it. 
What, then, do we desire? Precisely what we have always 
desired—that Europe should, in the interest of Egypt and the 
world, entrust Great Britain for a fixed period, long enough 
to admit of the thorough restoration of the country, with the 
direct government of the Nile Valley, arranging, at the same 
time, that during such period the Bondholders should receive 
24 per cent. An English Viceroy acting in the name of the 
Sultan would then be able to reduce taxation, to secure to 
the fellaheen personal freedom, to introduce the three 
Indian Codes, and to raise up a generation of Egyptian 
officials imbued with the two antiseptic ideas that they 
must obey the law, and that bribe-taking is rightfully 
punished by sentences of penal servitude. In ten years, 
under that guidance, Egypt would be a garden; and in 
twenty, if a Native Government were restored, a return to the 
old misrule would be impossible. The people would be too 
prosperous to bear it. If, however, this, the wisest solution, 
is rejected either by the Cabinet, or by Europe, or by the 
British Radical Party, then we would reduce the payment to our- 
selves on the Suez Canal shares from 5 per cent. to 3, advance 
the £4,000,000 necessary to pay the indemnities, to which we 
seem pledged, and advise the Egyptian Government to act as any 
other Government would,—that is, to abolish the International 
Courts, which are not protected by Treaty, and to pay its 
creditors, ourselyes included, after providing for the expenses of 








a 
administration. Every Government in difficulties has taken that 
course; and it is the only one which is just towards a peopl 
which had no voice in raising its loans, and which hee 
right to be decently governed out of its own taxes, Such 
advice must, of course, be followed by retirement, with all its 
consequences ; but between retirement, and the direct and 
thorough reorganisation of Egypt for twenty years, there ig ny 
medium policy which can be effective. At all events, we do 
not believe the Government has either the power or the indi. 
nation to advance large sums to Egypt to be spent neither fo, 
our own benefit nor for that of the Egyptian people, but ty 
secure to Bondholders, who expected to be insecure, fyl] 
security and a preposterous rate of interest. We cannot clear. 
out of Egypt till Lord Wolseley has done his work, and might 
next year be called upon for another sacrifice, still for the 
benefit of the financing houses. 





RENTS. 


7. Conference of the Farmers’ Alliance last Tuesday 

leaves no doubt as to the condition of arable farming in 
England. Those who are not agriculturists have been tempted 
during the past summer to think that now at last things must 
be mending. As the weeks rolled by with hardly an interrup. 
tion to the warmth and sunshine, they have argued that if the 
farmers are not content now, they never will be. In taking 
this cheerful view, they forgot much that the farmer hag to 
remember. The public need not carry back their recollection 
beyond the current year. To them each harvest is complete 
in itself. If it is good, they picture the farmer as beginning 
to make his profits from the moment that he sells his com, 
The farmer himself cannot put past harvests aside in this con- 
venient fashion. Each of them had its own history; and, like 
other histories, it has left its mark on the present. The years 
in which he has no corn to sell, and no profits to make, 
are still with him in the shape of unpleasant entries 
in his banker’s-book. He is burdened with a debt 
which even the most prosperous years can but lessen. Nor 
is this the only deduction which has to be made from the 
popular estimate of the harvest of 1884. The farmer grows 
other things beside corn; and though the fine weather we have 
all been rejoicing in brought on the corn, it also dried up the 
hay and kept back the roots. It is only in one of the three 
elements which go to make a good season that the present 
year is better than those that have gone before it. And even 
as regards this one element, its goodness has been overrated, 
The thrashing-machine, Mr. Bear tells us, is every day bring- 
ing down the estimate of the corn-crop. The ears were 
plentiful, but they were not heavy. Over and above all this is 
the extraordinary influx of corn from other countries. Of what 
avail is even the best harvest, if it synchronises with the lowest 
pricesever known? Yet this is precisely the combination that 
farmers have now to face. Wheat is selling at 4s. a quarter 
less than the lowest price ever recorded, and at 8s. 6d. less 
than the lowest yearly average for the last hundred year. 
Prices, indeed, are so low that they do not pay even the foreign 
growers who have brought them down to this point. This is 
the combination of circumstances which has placed English 
agriculture in the condition described by Mr. Bear in the paper 
he read at the Conference :—‘* Thousands of farmers have been 
ruined, and a vast majority have been brought to the brink of 
ruin. Many have emigrated; some are driving or even washing 
cabs in London; others have sunk to that last refuge for 
the educated man who does not quite sink to the condition of 
an unskilled labourer—ticket-writing; while not a few ar 
working as farm-bailiffs or labourers, and thanking their stars 
that they are better off than when they were farming.” 

Is there any remedy for all this? So far as prices go, Mr. 
Bear thinks that the evil will cure itself. The consumer is 
not always to have everything his own way. In no partof 
the world can wheat be grown at a cost which will enable the 
grower to make a living profit out of 31s. 6d. a quarter. 
Farmers in America and New Zealand, and ryots in India, tell 
the same tale. They mean to grow less wheat another yeat 
and to get more for it. Mr. Bear expects that the average 
price of wheat in England will be about 40s. a quarter, and on 
a great deal of the best wheat-land it can be grown at this 
figure—under certain conditions. Of these conditions, by far 
the most important is a large reduction of rent. Without that 
it is impossible, except in special cases, to go on farming 
arable land. Mr. Bear does not propose to obtain this re 
duction by any heroic means. “As long,” he says, “as a 
owner has to bear the loss of depreciation, he is fairly entitled 
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ena 
to the gain of appreciation. ..... If you take the benefit 
of competition away from owners, you give it to tenants 
in the form of good-will, and I fail to see the justice of such 
an adjustment.” He looks to the landlords to make sub- 
stantial reductions in their rents of their own free-will. It 
can be demonstrated, Mr. Bear thinks, that it is to their 
interest to do this, The only choice that is really open to 
them is to lower rents now to existing tenants, or to lower 
them still more by-and-by to new tenants. If they take 
the latter course, they will ruin the existing tenants, and 
subject. their land to depreciation ; and that will not help 
them to make better bargains with new tenants. Indeed, on 
Mr, Bear's showing, landlords can want but little demonstra- 
tion of the need of lowering rents. In all the corn-growing 
districts, he says, numbers of farms have been thrown on the 
owners’ hands, and the value of the fee-simple has declined 
30 to 50 per cent. Farms formerly let at £1 an acre may be 
bought outright for £12 an acre; and in clay districts they are 
sometimes to be had for the taking. In so far as rents are 
not lowered, it is due in part probably to the unbusiness- 
like character of a great deal of farming. In what other 
trade, for example, is there anything answering to remis- 
sion of rent? So long as the farmer, instead of calculating 
what he may reckon to make one year with another, when he 
has allowed for bad seasons as well as for good, and then 
offering a rent which will yield him a living profit, consents 
to pay a rent which he knows will only be forthcoming in 
good years on the faith of being excused a part of it in bad 
years, the landlord naturally looks at the question in the same 
light. He will have to remit rent when harvests are poor 
or prices low; consequently, he asks a nominal rent which will 
allow of this deduction being made from it. Reduction of 
rents and remission of rents are really contradictory ideas. 
The motive for putting rents low is the certainty that in that 
case they will be punctually paid. It is another instance of 
the same disposition among farmers that yearly-tenants often 
seem as unable to throw up their farms as if they were lease- 
holders. They “are in debt to their landlords or otherwise in 
difficulties, so that they dare not face the general upset and 
all-round settlement involved in quitting their farms. There- 
fore they keep on as they are, paying what they feel to be an 
excessive rent in the faint hope of some piece of good-fortune 
to lift them out of their muddle.” It is impossible to help men 
who are really bankrupt, but will not own it. 

The existence, apparently in large numbers, of farmers of 
this type, makes us a little doubtful of the success as a matter 
of public policy of another of Mr. Bear’s remedies. He says 
truly enough, that there are many ways in which land could 
be more profitably employed than it is now, but that they all 
have the common characteristic that they require a larger 
investment of capital. By whom is this capital to be provided ? 
The landlords, says Mr. Bear, cannot provide it, because they are 
seldom more than tenants for life of their land. The farmer 
will not, and ought not, to provide it; because he has neither 
security that his rent will not be raised upon his own improve- 
ments, nor freedom so to cultivate the land as to reap the largest 
retums from his improvements. Mr. Bear proposes to meet 
this difficulty by giving the tenants complete security for their 
capital and perfect freedom for their enterprise. They are not 
to be charged rent on what they lay out, nor to be prevented 
by antiquated covenants from doing what is best for the land. 
It may pay a tenant much better to sell his straw or his clover 
than to use it on the farm; and if so, it is a mere absurdity 
to force him to use it. So far as money laid out in real im- 
provements is concerned, there is no question about the justice 
of not raising the rent on them. Nor need we now touch on 
the difficult question how to distinguish a rise in value follow- 
ing upon improvements, from a rise in value caused by improve- 
ments. But would it be prudent to entrust men of the un- 
businesslike character just described with the absolute decision 

ow much they shall spend on the land, and in what ways it 
shall be spent? The principle of not paying rent on improve- 
ments carries with it the right to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements ; and if an unintelligent tenant is to be the sole 
judge of what constitutes an improvement, the landlord may 
have to pay a large sum by way of compensation for an outlay 
which is by courtesy deemed unexhausted, but has never really 
had anything in it to exhaust. So, again, with freedom of 
enterprise. It is an excellent thing for good farmers, but it 
may be a mere temptation for farmers who are less good. Mr. 

ears conception of the relation between landlord and tenant is 
that the landlord shall be “a sleeping-partner finding capital 
for the lands and buildings, and taking rent, but without any 





power to control the conduct of the business.” If all farmers 
were thoroughly up to their work, and no landlords knew any- 
thing about farming, this would undoubtedly be the best 
arrangement. But as a matter of fact, there are many farmers 
not thoroughly up to their work, and many landlords who 
know a great deal about farming. Such a combination as this 
last will be best met by an arrangement under which the land- 
lord is something more than a sleeping-partner,—one under 
which he finds capital for improvements as well as for the 
land and buildings, and retains a certain power to control the 
conduct of the business. The more elasticity there is in a 
farming system, the better adapted it will be to the varying 
conditions of human life and character. We should look, 
therefore, with Mr. Bear to security for capital and freedom 
of enterprise as the best guarantee for success with one class 
of farmers. But with another class we should look for this 
guarantee rather in a joint conduct of the business by land- 
lord and tenant,—the landlord being enabled and stimulated 
to find the capital by such alterations in tho land-laws as 
would substitute, wherever it is possible, absolute for limited 
ownership. In this way the rent difficulty would settle itself. 
Capable farmers would know better than to pay exorbitant 
rents. Capable landlords would know better than to ask 
exorbitant rents. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


HE Report of the Select Committee of last Session on 
the working of the Charity Commission is eminently 
readable. Considerable excitement has been aroused in the 
country among widely-separated sections of people, and ona 
great variety of topics, by the action of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in carrying-out the duties imposed on them, and by 
proposals, both long-standing and quite recent, for the exten- 
sion of their powers. The immediate occasion of the sitting 
of the Select Committee was the reintroduction into Par- 
liament, in 1883, of a Bill embodying certain recommenda- 
tions made by a Committee half a century ago, founded 
upon the inquiries of a Commission which had then been 
sitting for seventeen years, and which did not finally 
conclude its labours till 1837. That occasion has been 
seized for a general assault upon the Commission all 
along the line. The Commissioners have been placed upon 
their trial on a series of the most various and, indeed, conflict- 
ing charges preferred by the supporters of the most contradictory 
views of public affairs. The most stubborn Tories have raised 
the cry of confiscation on one side, while the most ardent 
Radicals have protested against the withholding of rights from 
the people on the other. Churchmen and Dissenters, charity 
trustees and charity donees, the rich and the poor, have found 
one common foe in the Charity Commission. On the whole, 
it must be admitted that they have come out of the battle 
wonderfully well. The senior Commissioner, Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, was riddled by the cross-examination by Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. H. Fowler; but Mr. Longley, the Com- 
missioner by whom the brunt of the attack was borne, made a 
sturdy and, if the Report of the Committee alone be regarded, 
triumphant defence. 

On the general working of their administration, the Report 
not only enters a verdict of *“* Not guilty,” and declares that they 
leave the Court without a stain upon their character, but also 
gives a positive testimonial to their merits, by endorsing the Bill 
of 1883, and recommending an extension of their authority. 
Apart from the conduct of the Commission in regard to the 
Allotment Extension Act, to which we will refer another time, 
the two main accusations against the Commission appear 
to have been that they trampled on the Trustees of Charities, 
and wished to trample on them still more; and that they 
showed a persistent hostility to the interests of Noncon- 
formists. The direct interests of the Nonconformists have 
clearly not been neglected, for the secretary of the Committee 
of Wesleyan Societies, before whom all the Wesleyan Trusts 
come for consideration, stated that in three years alone no less 
than 1,770 applications by Wesleyan bodies had been made 
to and granted by the Commission. Another Nonconformist, 
the clerk to the trustees of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion, expressed his opinion that the Commission did its 
work excellently, and only wished that they had power to 
alter their articles of faith as well as the mode in which the 
Trusts were administered. In the end, the Nonconformist 


case came to this, that in many cases undenominational 
charity moneys had been applied to building or assisting the 
so-called National or Church of England schools, and that 
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the parson and churchwardens were given too great power 
and pre-eminence in parochial charities. But it was 
shown that no general charity money was given to National 
Schools since the Education Act of 1870 had established 
public elementary schools ; and before the funds were only so 
applied when there was no undenominational school to which 
they could be given. As to the clergyman and church- 
wardens, they were nearly always found to be the sole 
trustees of parochial charities, and were simply kept on as 
trustees, but generally with the addition of new ones. Further, 
in many instances, especially of late, the Commissioners had 
fought for the introduction of Nonconformists into bodies 
of trustees of undenominational Trusts. It is, however, to 
be regretted that, as a matter of fact, Nonconformists 
are not represented on Charity Boards in due proportion 
to their numbers and wealth, and that the Commission 
have been so extremely conservative in retaining the clergyman 
and churchwardens as the leading feature of Parochial Charity 
Boards. It is, for many reasons, desirable to diminish the 
ecclesiastical element in charities, apart altogether from the 
particular sect which is selected for predominance. 

It is clear, however, that if this defence is not wholly 
conclusive on the charge of paying too little attention to those 
outside the Church of England, it is a conclusive answer to 
the other charge of paying too little attention to the Trustees. 
The administration of the Charitable Trust Acts breaks 
down in fact, owing to the excessive attention paid by Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, by the Commission, to the Trustees, and 
to the letter of the Trusts. When, in 1853, the Commission 
was first established, it was originally proposed to bring 
every charity under its purview on the application of a 
single Trustee or of any two inhabitants of the place for 
the benefit of which the Trust exists. But, unfortunately, 
an amendment was introduced by which, in the case of 
charities with incomes of over £50 a year, the consent of a 
majority of the Trustees was necessary. The result has been 
disastrous. Trustees will not as a body bring themselves under 
control. Many Trusts are practically managed by solicitors. 
Management and legal pickings are too good to be given up. 
The consequence is, Trust-moneys are abused for personal pur- 
poses, even when there is no actual fraud, though actual fraud 
is by no means uncommon. In many cases, the whole property 
has disappeared, * Since 1837, out of 181 charities recorded as 
existing in the single parish of St. Luke’s, Middlesex, 39 have 

een wholly lost; in Oxford, out of 126, 44 have dis- 
appeared. In Browne’s Hospital at Stamford, twelve 
alms-people, who cost £369 a year, are supervised 
by two parsons, called a warden and a confrater, who cost 
£575 a year, Again, in a charity with an income of £95, the 
solicitor got £32 costs for appointing a new trustee; and in 
another, with an income of £421, he netted £75. If the trust 
is brought under the Commission, the property is vested in 
official trustees, and the appointment of a new trustee costs 
the charity ten shillings for a deed-stamp, and twopence or so 
for postage. Then, again, if the trustees will not come in, the 
Commissioners can, in certain cases, set the Attorney-General 
at them. The results, in that case, are even more pleasing to 
the solicitors. For instance, in one case of a charity with 
£900 a year, it cost £800 to compel it to come 
in, the costs of the trustees being, of course, paid out 
of the charity into the pockets of the solicitors, At 
Sheffield, again, where there is a magnificent foundation, 
with an income of £5,000 a year, a new scheme was wanted 
in 1872; but instead of going to the Commissioners, as they 
might have done, the Trustees preferred going for a private 
Bill in Parliament, with its incidental delights to the lawyers. 


In answer to the inquiry why the Trustees refuse to come 
to the Commission, they generally plead their terror of the 
Official Trustee, in whom the trust property is required to be 
vested, who robs them of their liberty in management, and so 
on. But as a matter of fact, the Official Trustee is merely a 
nominis umbra. When property is placed in his name, it is true 
that the capital cannot be made away with, and that the chances 
of running-up bills of costs are annihilated or greatly dimin- 
ished ; but as a matter of fact the management of the income, 
the leasing of land, and the application of the funds subject 
to any scheme, are left to the Trustees just as before. Another 
reason given is, that there is no freedom of investment allowed, 
and that the Commission adheres entirely to the sweet 
simplicity of the Three per Cents., to the loss of the Charity. 
In the first place, this is not strictly true, as the Commission 
often allows funds to remain invested as they were; in the 
next place, they very properly hold that the Funds and 








ilies 
land are the proper and ordinary Trustees’ investments, 
oddly enough, this objection was most strongly urged by ths 
representatives of Christ’s Hospital, who admit the " 
of Trust property of nearly half-a-million in the Funds, the 
rest being in land and houses; in fact, the very iny 
adopted by the Commission. The case of Christ’s Hospital, a 
presented to the Committee, was, indeed, a typical one. Thy 
charity was, apparently at the instigation of its solicite 
the leader of an organised opposition to the Bills of 193) 
and 1883. It was represented by its Treasurer and Soligj 
before the Committee. The Treasurer objected to the Og. 
mission having power to make schemes without notice to th. 
Trustees, when, as a matter of fact, the Act expressly pro. 
vides that notice must be given to the Trustees before , 
scheme. is made; and to vesting the property in the officig 
Trustee, because he would interfere with the management 
when, as a matter of fact, he is a “bare” trustee; ly 
admitted that the “charitable donation” of £500 which 
a man was expected to give on being made a Governg 
gave him patronage worth at least £1,000; and finally, 
he admitted that he had not read and did not unde. 
stand the Bills he was so urgent in opposing. But the 
Solicitor fared even worse. After starting various pr. 
spective evils (such as the difficulty of getting Trustees, jf 
their names had to be submitted to the Commission for 
approval), of which evils he could not produce a single actual 
instance, he had to confess that after all ‘his objection came 
to nothing more than to the Charity Commissioners exer. 
cising,” not new functions, but “ functions already exercised by 
and vested in the Chancery Division;” and he confessed further 
that the former performed the function better than the latter, 
If the Committee had done nothing more than expose the selfish. 
ness, prejudice, and ignorance on which the Tory opposition 
to the Commission is founded, they would have done good 
work. They have, however, done more. The evidence con- 
clusively shows the urgent need that there is for the extension 
of the power of the Commission to all charitable endowments, 
by vesting the capital in them, by giving them powers of 
audit, including power to surcharge similar to the powers 
exercised by the Local Government Board over local govem- 
ments, and by widening the scope of the new scheme 
which they may make, subject to a veto by Parliament such 
as that given to schemes made by the Universities Commis 
sion and to the schemes of the Commissioners themselves when 
acting under the Endowed Schools Acts. It has also been 
shown that the Commission needs strengthening in two ways; 
first, inside the office by an increase of staff; and still more 
outside by giving direct powers of advice and suggestion 
to Local Governments in framing schemes, and by giving them 
a greater voice in the nomination of the Trustees who are to 
carry out the schemes when made. For the realisation of the 
full benefit of this latter proposal, we shall have to wait for 
the long-promised representative County Boards. Meanwhile, 
seeing that, on the average of the last few years, over 400 new 
charities are founded yearly, and that of 41,000 charities 
known to exist, the Commission only succeeds in getting the 
accounts of about 25,000, it is evident that the pious founder 
of the present is not discouraged by the existence of the Com- 
mission, and that the pious founder of the past would profi 
greatly by an extension of their powers. 








SPIRITUAL DENUDATION. 

HERE has been a marked tendency during the last thirty 
years, in men of a certain nervous restlessness of intellect 
to a process for which we can find no appropriate name, unless 
it be right to call it spiritual denudation,—we mean a sort af 
delight in stripping off beliefs in which they have been brought 
up almost for the sake of stripping them off, not chiefly because 
they have found evidence which, in their opinion, compels them 
to believe something different, but also, and apparently evel 
more, because they have begun to feel a sense of oppressi0? 
and cramp in the mere attitude of belief itself, so that It 
is with a sense of luxury that they throw off any belie! 
quite apart from the particular nature of the belief throws 
off. The first remarkable revelation of this state of min 
was, perhaps, the publication of Blanco White's Letter 
and Biography. There we saw the nervous restlessne® 

with which one belief after another was dismissed 
a mind marked by the deepest sensibilities and every 9" 
of human piety of feeling, was left as bare of fiust,® 
the highest sense of the word, as the peak of the Matter 
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bare of vegetation. A still more vivid story of 
e kind of denudation is to be found in the Auto- 
hiography of Harriet Martineau, in which the reader is 

itted to witness the positive delight with which one 
fold of belief after another is stripped off till at last, with a 
sigh of thankfulness, she confesses to herself, beneath the mid- 
night stars, “ the still new joy of feeling myself to be a portion of 
the universe, resting on the security of its everlasting laws, 
certain that its cause was wholly out of the sphere of human 
attributes, and that the special destination of my race is in- 
fnitely nobler than the highest proposed under a scheme of 
‘divine moral government?’” “To the emancipated,” con- 
tinned Miss Martineau, with still higher exaltation of tone, “it 
jga small matter that those who remain imprisoned are shocked 
at the daring which goes forth into the sunshine and under the 
stars, only to study and enjoy, without leave asked or fear of 
penalty.” A fresh illustration of the same remarkable state of 
mind has just appeared among the farewell discourses of Mr. 
Moncure Conway, who for the last twenty-one years has taken 
charge of the South Place Chapel, Finsbury, where the late 
anti-Corn Law orator, Mr. W. J. Fox, sometime M.P. 
for Oldham, used to deliver his magniloquent apostrophes, 
his frequently jocose addresses, and to read alternately, by 
way of edification, passages from the Scriptures and 
passages from Leigh Hunt or some other moralist in 
prose or verse. Mr. Conway gives us, in the seventh of 
these Farewell Sermons, the history of the denudation of his 
own mind in relation to religious beliefs; and a very strange 
history it is. From Methodism to Unitarianism, from Uui- 
tarianism to Theism, from Theism to something which we 
suppose we might call Agnosticism, as it is clearly not intended 
to be Atheism, Mr. Conway has passed rapidly with the same 
deep sigh of relief at every step. “The soul of theology,” 
says Mr. Conway, “‘is hatred,” and as that is his belief,— 
though how it is formed he does not tell us, nor does he tell us 
why the first great Christian theologian, St. John, was so 
obviously wrong, as he evidently considers him, in saying, 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins,”—it is not 
unnatural that every theological fold which he unwinds from his 
soul should seem to leave him easier at heart. If all theology is 
hatred, he is quite right in getting rid of it as quickly as he 
¢an; but then he should devote a little more pains than he does 
to givizg his reasons for accepting that remarkable assumption. 


horn is 
the sam 


_And, in reality, he gives us none at all, unless it be the remark 


that, “as a rule, it is nearly impossible for a pious soul to love 
anybody its God is believed to hate.” But, as pious souls do 
not always believe,—and the more pious they are, the less do 
they believe,—that God hates any one for not thinking about 
him just as they think, this can hardly be called even a shadow 
of a reason. Apparently, Mr. Moncure Conway’s reason for 
holding that all Christian theology has “a soul of hatred” 
is that those who call themselves Christians have often been 
very hard-hearted, and appear to have been hardened, instead 
of softened, by the theology to which they adhere. If that 
bea sufficient ground for regarding the Christian theology as 
having a soul of hatred, is it not a much better reason for 
regarding the Christian morality,—indeed, all morality that is 
strenuously held,—as having a soul of hatred too? Unquestion- 
ably, those who call themselves moral men have often been very 
hard-hearted, and appear to have been hardened instead of 
softened by the morality to which they adhere. The Christian 
faith has softened the hearts of multitudes, and has softened 
the hearts of multitudes towards those who were not Christians; 
but neither the Christian morality, nor any other, ever yet, qua 
morality, softened the hearts of those who abide by it, towards 
those who think lightly of it. 


Mr. Conway’s farewell discourse does not seem to us to show 
that the preacher adequately expounds the secret of his own 
state of mind. It is matter of certainty that any belief to which 
men attach immense importance will be made the ground of 
new and evil enmities by those who have not gained the spirit of 
charity. But that truth furnishes far less reason for railing against 
Christian theology than it does for railing against Christian 
morality ; and there are several passages in Mr. Conway’s dis- 
course which appear to prove that he himself is not prepared to 
strip off all finality of moral belief, and to treat those who reject 
the distinction between right and wrong as he would treat those 
who reject the distinction between Theism and Atheism. Many 
passages in his discourse appear to show that his real horror of 


theology,—even of bare Theism,—comes from this, that it seems 
to him a fetter which morality, if not imposed upon us from 
without, would not impose. He would not object to a self- 
developed morality. He would object, apparently, to living under 
the shadow of a personal will. “No deity,” he says, in a very 
curious passage, “can stand being made a fetter on minds that 
have thrown off every other fetter. A deity for whom belief is 
exacted as the test of friendship, is by that spirit proved a fiction.” 
Itis not easy to grasp what is meant by the assertion that “ nodeity 
can stand being made a fetter;” but apparently it means that 
a deity who professes to reveal himself as requiring belief as a 
condition of his favour, may be at once rejected as not in reality 
a deity at all, but only the reflection of some human quality of 
vanity and dictatorial exclusiveness. To that we should reply, 
that if the infinite spirit of perfect righteousness is in the 
closest possible communion with every adequately developed 
conscience, the mere act of communion itself will inspire trust, 
and that the refusal of trust on our part may well be a moral dis- 
loyalty which will end in moral deterioration, but that where the 
moral disloyalty begins, and the mere intellectual failure ends, 
can be discerned by no external criticism at all. However, what 
we want to call attention to is this notion that every claim on 
our belief, z.e., on our trust, is in some sense a fetter, a bond, a 
galling restraint which all who love liberty must be inclined to 
fret under and resent. The striking thing is that this feeling 
seems to be entertained only about faith or trust in a person 
who can ask for it, and who can judge our secret reasons for 
according or refusing it. No one seems to look upon faith or 
trust in what is not personal as a bondage. Miss Martineau 
expresses with the utmost exultation her faith—though she 
could give no reason for it—that “ the special destination of my 
race is one infinitely nobler than the highest proposed under a 
scheme of ‘divine moral government;’” it was the getting rid, 
then, not of an unreasonable faith, for she could have had 
no reason for the faith she retained, but of the claim of 
a personal God upon her mind, which seemed to relieve 
Harriet Martineau of an immense burden, and put her once 
more in natural relation with the sunshine and the stars. And 
so far as we can understand Mr. Conway, it is just the 
same with his feeling towards the moral law. What he 
calls “the soul of theology,” namely, hatred, remains, 
he says, in all theism; but the moment he has got rid 
of a divine person, he can breathe freely again. “The 
notion that a personal God is necessary to religion,” he says, 
“grows from the same root as that other superstition, that 
God needs something at man’s hands,—an ignorant notion, as 
Paul said, at which a God of the universe could only wink.” 
In point of fact,though St. Paul said that God needed nothing 
which the hand could supply, he said in the same breath that 
God did command what the heart alone could supply, namely, 
man’s repentance, and any one who gives up the personality of 
God, rejects the notion of any personal call to repentance. And 
that is apparently what Mr. Conway means to reject, for he 
speaks of Buddhism, which he calls “ the greatest religion in the 
world,” as especially great in this, that it has no personal God. 
Farther, he declares that “ Religion cannot be detached from 
moral perfection, and therefore it must be detached from 
the idea of an omnipotent Personality.” This feeling of the 
fetter on liberty imposed by faith, seems to be confined at present 
almost exclusively to the faith in a living person, who can call us 
to account for any failure to perform our duties. Nothing is 
too rose-coloured for characterising those agencies in nature 
which are supposed to be subordinate to man, and nothing too 
gloomy for the faith that there is an agency above us to which 
we are subordinate and responsible for our actions. It seems 
to be to no purpose that men’s minds strip off fold after 
fold of belief for which they can find no evidence, unless they 
can eventually strip off this last belief, that there is some one 
who holds us responsible for the truth or falsehood—so far 
as it lies within the range of our own moral action to detect 
the truth or falsehood — of belief itself. There is no 
jealousy felt of any of the facts of the Universe, so long 
as no personal power is supposed to be lurking at the heart 
of them. Mr. Conway speaks of “angels” hovering around 
the Church of England, in the shape of “ Science, Art, the 
Angel of the World,” all of them angels who are struggling with 
the Church’s “ dismal superstitions ;” but then these angels are, 
of course, only figurative angels, and can do nothing to enforce 
their own claims. Itis the recognition of any power that can react 
freely on the human spirit which seems to be regarded as the 
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irksome theological fetter from which the nobler minds long to be 
free. So long as no one can claim anything of our spirits, our 
spirits may confer, by their own voluntary concession, what dis- 
tinction they will on special aspects of human duty, without 
discredit to themselves. But once admit a greater power 
revealing itself {o us and keeping us to our duty, and the sense 
of servitude returns. 

Nevertheless, this craving to be above the universe is, we be- 
lieve, one which can only end in subjecting us to the control of 
its natural forces. We may denude ourselves of all trust in 
any Being highcr than ourselves; but we shall only feel the 
more keenly that it is an artificial nakedness to which we thus 
bring ourselves, and one which will involve, sooner or later, moral 
shivering and shame. The sense of liberty in us is a sense of 
liberty to serve, not to rule. Make it absolute liberty, and it at 
once shrinks into the shadow of the universal whole. Even Miss 
Martineau tool refuge in the notion that she was a mere atom in 
a universal whole, directly she got rid of the sense of duty toa 
supreme will. If we do not recognise the limited and subordinate 
character of our freedom, we shall be forced to deny our freedom 
altogether. Ignore the personality of God, and the next thing 
that disappears is the personality of man. The spiritual denuda- 
tion is thus complete, and man comes ultimately to believe him- 
self a mere cog-wheel in the universal machine,—and yet that is 
a belief in which he can never, for any long time, faithfully 
remain. 


THE MOTIVES OF MURDER. 

XCEPT as an illustration of our frequent thesis, the in- 
adequate motive for most murders, the Babbacombe 
murder, thougl everybody is talking of it, is not an interesting 
one except as a horror. The almost incredible callousness of 
the murderer, who must have intended not only to murder his 
victim, but to burn three other persons, as to whom he was in- 
different, makes it, no doubt, an exceptionally fearful crime, 
while its impression is deepened by the unusual position of the 
victim. If any one could be considered exempt from the chance 
of death by murder, it would be a quiet old lady of considerable 
means, who could hardly have dreamed that she had an enemy 
in the world, living in a secluded, but not remote corner of Devon- 
shire, and attended by servants, two of whom had lived with 
her for more tlian forty years. Miss Keyse did not suffer nearly 
so much as any oor woman who is beaten or kicked to death 
in the ruffianly quarter of a great town; but we all uncon- 
sciously shudder more violently when the off-chance of misfortune 
overtakes the apparently secure. The tragedy by itself, however, 
isa dullone. ‘The hunting instinct is not aroused, and there is 
no room for the exertion of the detective faculty, which is, we 
suppose, the source of the pleasure some cultivated readers 
feel in such accounts. The police think they have caught the 
murderer, and the facts certainly limit in a curious degree the 
range of speculation. The murder was clearly committed from 
within, all the doors and windows being fast, and none of 
the women present in the house are so much as suspected of 
having any hand in it. They were all elderly, all attached to 
their mistress, and all, by their own testimony about each 
other, asleep at the time. As the murdered lady was first 
stunned, and then had her head nearly cut off by some 
sharp weapon, the crime would seem to be beyond their 
physical capacity, and, in fact, they are only mentioned 
to exhaust the nown inmates of the house. The police, there- 
fore, are reduced to two theories,—either that the murder was 
committed by John Lee, a young footman who had been con- 
victed of theft, but who had been sheltered by Miss Keyse, 
partly out of l.indness, she having known him as a lad, and 
being desirous that he should have a second chance of redeeming 
himself, and partly out of attachment to one of the old servants, 
whose kinsman he was ; or by a burglar or other stranger who 
had concealed himself in the house. This latter supposition 
should not be dismissed too readily, for it is not inconsistent 
with the evidence as to the absence of any forcible entry, and 
has occurred :cpeatedly in the history of crime. It tallies, too, 
with a few of the known facts, more especially these—that Miss 
Keyse had evidently been disturbed after ascending to her room 
late at night by some noise below, had crept down in her night- 
dress to see if there was cause for alarm, aud had been struck 
senseless, probably at the foot of the stairs, by a furious blow 
with a weapon not yet identified. Any one familiar with 
her habits would have selected a better opportunity. The 
police, however, reject this explanation, alleging that any 
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such occurrence must have been heard by the footmay 
John Lee, who slept in a room off the staircase passage 
and believing that they have found evidence that he haj 
carefully arranged the firing of the house. No trace of the 
escape of any stranger is discovered, and they consequently fy 
their attention on John Lee, against whom the circumstantig] 
evidence looks black. ‘I'he house was fired in three places; ang 
this could have been done only by a murderer with much time 
at his disposal after the deed had been committed, and with the 
command of a supply of paraffin-oil, traces of which were founj 
on Lee’s spare socks, and of which a canfull had been jn his 
room. Then no burglar departs without his plunder, and nothing 
whatever had been removed. Again, John Lee, when awaked 
by the servants, who smelt fire, went to call a Mr. Gasking, 
neighbouring publican; and blood has been found upon My, 
Gasking’s doorway. This, however, is explained by the accused 
as flowing from his arm, which he cut in breaking a pane of 
glass to let the smoke out,—a defence supported by the evidence 
of the servants that he did break a pane, and the testimony of the 
surgeon that the wound was like one which glass would make, 
Finally, the postman gave evidence of malignity in John Lee's 
mind against Miss Keyse. She paid him only 2s. 6d. a week, and, 
besides being out of temper with the amount, he appears ty 
have thought that Miss Keyse was not anxious enough to get 
him a good place. She had, in fact, been persuading him to 
emigrate. At least, he had said to the postman two months 
before the murder “That he was tired of the place, and ‘If 
missus don’t get me a good place she will soon wish she had 
done so.’ He said, ‘I will put an end to one in the house,’ but 
he did not say who. I replied, ‘ You had better be careful, for 
if anyone gets to hear your words you will be locked up if any: 
thing should occur.’ The prisoner replied, ‘I don’t care.” 


John Lee is as yet untried, and he may, of course, be the 
victim of a series of purely accidental coincidences, or may have 
committed the murder, without premeditation, because dis. 
covered by his mistress in an act of theft; but, if the 
accusation is brought home either to him or to a burglar, 
the occurrence will be a fresh illustration of the imbecility 
of the general judgment about the motives of murder, 
The public, which could not commit such crimes, does 
not understand those who could, and habitually lays too 
much stress upon the absence or presence of sufficient motive, 
Most men and women want more motive for murder than is ever 
present, or likely to be present to their minds; but murderers 
want but little. An immense majority of men would not commita 
murder for any gain whatever; but a large proportion of mur. 
derers are tempted by some gain which seems to onlookers very 
small. In a great number of the recorded cases the murderer 
had no adequate motive at all, and was moved either by small 
greed, or petty fear—as of evidence against him—or revenge 
for apparently trifling injury, such, for instance, as a com: 
paratively trivial prosecution. Almost all Irish murders are 
revenges for trifling agrarian offences. Murder after murder 
has been committed merely to avoid work, or to seize some 
coveted object, or, as is alleged in this case, out of an angry fancy 
over which a malignant nature had brooded, till, let us hope, it 
had partially affected the reason. No murder, if it is a true 
murder at all, can have an adequate motive; and the distance 
between one impelling cause and another is exaggerated in the 
general judgment. The difference between the true murderer 
and his fellow-men does not consist in his monstrous 
appreciation of his object, but in his monstrous depreciation, 
before he has acted, of the nature and consequences of his 
crime. It is to him, until he has committed it, what a blow is 
to other men,—something which either is not horrible, or 
which he has thought of until its horror has disappeared in 
custom. This is the only possible explanation of murders such 
as the astonishing series declared by M. Emile Laveleye to have 
been recently committed by Turks in Macedonia; and it is, we are 
convinced, a constant explanation of murders in England, though 
hidden from the public by the criminal’s subsequent recogni- 
tion, due in part to the manifest public abhorrence, of the 
enormity of his guilt. The murderer’s imagination is not 
excited by the advantage to be acquired so much as torpid 
about the horror of the deed he is to do. It is the sudden 
awakening of this perception in all but the most callous, which 
so often makes the murderer’s demeanour and acts after his crime 
appear so irrational or so inconsistent with prudence. He has dis- 
covered that his offence is great. If his object so possessed him 
he would be simply disappointed that he had failed, or, as fre- 
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uently happens in murders of jealousy, exultant that he had 
q 


sncceeded. We believe the existence of this torpor to be the 
best indeed the unanswerable, argument both for inflicting 
capital punishment on assassins, and ' for confining it to 
them alone, the specialty of the retribution alarming the 
deadened conscience as nothing else can. _ Murder, as the 
records of all wild countries show us, is by no means 
the crime from which, when the retribution for all is about 
equal, human beings most shrink. To some natures it 
does not appear, until they have committed it,a heavy crime 
at all; and it is, as a rule, by those natures that murders are 
usually perpetrated. To search for their motives is almost to 
waste time, for anything is a motive, just as it used to be to the 
duellist by profession. He had in his long impunity lost the 
perception of what killing meant, and in losing it lost also all 
sense of proportion between the offence to himself and the 
punishment he inflicted. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE JUSTICE OF GOD. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

§in,—In your very interesting review of “ Letters from Hell” (a 
needlessly coarse and unpleasant title), you have expressed the 
profound conviction of many thoughtful minds in words remark- 
ably clear and vigorous. You say, “ We hold that no theory of 
the final character of future sufferings can be just at all which 
does not give in the next life a genuine probation to all who 
have not had it here, and which does not hold open, even for 
those who have had and have rejected it here, the power of re- 
penting at any time, if at any time those who have so often 
refused to repent are willing to turn their back upon themselves, 
and the evil into which they have been slowly hardening.” 

It is exactly at these two pvints that an enlightened Christian 
faith traverses the stolid obstinacy of popular prejudice, which 
A, misconceiving the Bible, calls “The Doctrine of Scripture,” 
and which B, misconceiving the Church, calls “The Catholic 
Faith.” 

How importantly and tragically the Bible and the Church 
have been herein misconceived and misrepresented, every one 
acquainted with the literature of eschatology well knows. It is 
also exactly at these two points that popular prejudice—and, 
alas! too often popular preaching—bars the way, by an utterly 
hopeless and impassable barrier, against the acceptance of any 
form of Christianity by unsatisfied and inquiring minds, who as 
yet know nothing of the logical conclusiveness of Christian 
evidences or the deeper and tenderer appeals of the love of our 
dear Lord and God, Jesus Christ, who would nevertheless very 
thankfully accept the Gospel message in its grand simplicity— 
and in due course the divine authority of the Church, as an 
integral part of that message—if they were not required to do 
violence to their firm conviction that God, if there be a God 
worthy to be worshipped and to be loved, must be holy, true, 
and above all things, just. ° 

I do not write this letter for any purpose of starting a con- 
troversy, but for the sake of expressing through your columns, 
80 widely read by intelligent men, an earnest hope that such 
“unsatisfied and inquiring minds” as may have come within reach 
of the Mission now being held in East London, will not be dis- 
couraged and driven away (as in previous Missions some within 
my knowledge have been), by the preaching, if nnhappily any- 
where it should be preached, of this foundationless “ popular 
prejudice,” added on to, and in effect utterly denying and 
destroying the great Gospel truth, that hereafter every man 
shall most assuredly receive the due reward of his deeds.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Nutcompe Oxennam. 

Saint George's, Lustleigh, Newton Abbot, November 17th. 





“ANNUS SANCTUS.” 
{To tne Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
‘Sin,—Whilst thanking you for your generous, appreciative 
review, I ask leave to explain one point in the compilation of the 
book of which you have taken an erroneous view. You speak 
of my having boasted of excluding all heretical translations, and 
more to a like effect. These remarks are founded on misappre- 
hension. I am unconscious of the “ boast,” and am sure I have 
not used the word “ heretical.” That I am not insensible to the 
beauties of Protestant hymnody is shown by three large volumes 
of “ Lyre,” compiled by me twenty odd years ago. But though 








I welcome Protestant readers, the present book was intended 
solely for Catholics; and more, was meant for the devotional 
reading of Catholics. Now, it is a law with us that we may 
not communicate in sacris with non-Catholics; and with- 
out either defending the law or judging those who think 
otherwise from me, to my mind the use of hymns written by 
non Catholics is a violation of this law. But, in any case, I 
suppose, one may compile a book for a given class without 
reasonably offending other classes. This is the first reason why 
I have inserted Catholic versions only. Next, however great 
may be the poetic value of Protestant translations, in any 
crucial instance of Catholic doctrine appearing in the hymns, 
all are more or less tainted with the policy of ‘ adaptation.” Of 
course, in many hymns (e.., in “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” saving 
to a Quaker) there is no temptation to this form, as I hold it to 
be, of literary fraud. But, to take two of the hymns named by your- 
self —“ Dies Irv ” and “ Stabat Mater ”—Protestant translators, 
as a rule, either ignore the hymns (which is consistent), or sup- 
press prayers for the dead and to our Lady (which is dishonest). 
Public opinion, at present, upholds the last-named immorality. 
But the result of eliminating Catholic teaching from Catholic 
hymns, and leaving behind only pretty words, is this,—that 
the residue ceases to be what its manipulator pretends 
and calls it. It is no longer a genuine reproduction in another 
tongue of the thoughts and words of a Catholic Saint, but a 
travestie of both by a nameless Protestant translator. Nor is 
this “ adaptation ” confined to omissions (for which something 
may be said, and of which I, as a Protestant, was guilty), nor 
to old Latin hymns,—witness Father Faber’s complaint that 
his hymns were heretically altered by those who did themselves 
honour, and gave themselves profit, by reproducing them. I 
have a third and last reason. Catholics simply do not want the 
aid of Protestants in translating theirown hymns. We may 
not have quite so many talented translators as Protestants have 
(though this is doubtful), but we have those who are equally 
able, and some of our work is even superior to the best of theirs. 
Moreover, we have excellent versions of all the hymns we need 
for devotional purposes ; and whilst no Protestant has translated 
all the Breviary hymns, three Catholics have done them all, or at 
any rate we have three distinct versions. Dryden (if lam right in 
my discovery of his renderings), Caswall, Cardinal Newman, 
Campbell of Skerrington, Aylward, and Potter—to name but 
six who have in the past done into English a large number of 
hymns—need not shrink from comparison as translators with 
Mant, or Chandler, or Isaac Williams, or Copeland, or W. J. 
Blew, or Neale. Indeed, Dr. Neale once described Mr. Camp- 
bell’s versions as amongst the very best which, at his date 
(1850), had appeared ; and in a letter which has passed through 
my hands, both warmly commended and honestly avowed his 
obligations to the hymns of Father Caswall. These are three 
reasons why the hymns in “ Annus Sanctus” are confined to 
those by Catholic translators or authors.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Orpy Suierey. 

P.S.—If you can spare the space, I desire to touch on two 
other points. 1. You criticise my inclusion of hymns by the 
late R. S. Hawker. It did not occur to me that the length or 
shortness of time between a man’s conversion and death deter- 
mined his position as a Catholic; nor was I aware that there 
was any moral doubt of Mr. Hawker’s conversion. To compare 
great things with small, which have a certain likeness, you would 
not deny, I presume, to Constantine his claim as the first 
Christian Emperor? 2. The interest of the comparison between 
Father Aylward’s translation and the version which you print 
of * Veni, Sancte Spiritus’ would have been enhanced by the 
addition of the original hymn. You judge the new version to 
be terser and stricter. May I be excused for thinking it less 
rhythmical ? In any case, the genius of the two languages does 
not permit the English to be equally laconic with the Latin; 
and it was a needless increase of labour, which has detracted 
from the claim to exactitude, to make the third lines of all the 
stanzas rhyme. Pardon this criticism. 


’ 


[ Wewithdraw the word “ boust,” though Mr. Shipley’s language 
appeared a boast to us. If Mr. Shipley is right in saying that 
to use Protestant versions of Catholic hymns is to communicate 
in sacris with non-Catholics, we should suppose that it would 
be a sin for a Catholic to pray a Latin prayer which had been 
translated for his use by a Protestant scholar. Can any rule 
so absurd be really authoritative? We believe there is very 
serious doubt as to Mr. Hawker’s conversion; but our point was 
that if the hymn was translated by him while still a Protestant, 
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there is, in using his version, a breach of the rule as to com- 
municating i sacris with a Protestant, laid down by our corre- 
spondent. How does it affect the matter that the Protestant 
who translated the hymn became a Catholic on his death bed P 
—Eb. Spectator. ] 
A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe EpItoR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,-—In your “Current Literature’ column last week, you 
write of the annual volume of “ Good Words ” :—“ Among the 
more important papers, we notice one by the Bishop of Chester, 
on ‘Arthur, the Mythic King.’” I may well, of course, be 
flattered by your mistake, but as the paper is one of a series to 
be continued on “ the Prophets and Kings of England,” I ought, 
perhaps, to say that the article is not by the ex-Professor of 
History at Oxford, but by his less-learned kinsman.—I am, 
Sir, &., 
Stokenham Vicarage, S. Devon. CuarLtes W. Srousss. 


COLONISATION WITHIN EUROPE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your article of the 8th inst., on German colonisation, 
you speak as if all Europe were too fully peopled to admit of 
colonisation within its limits. Is this certain? I have read a 
German pamphlet, written about thirty, or perhaps forty, 
years ago, by the once well-known Dr. Liszt, on agricultural 
reform and emigration, advocating German colonisation in the 
valley of the Danube, and saving that for Germans to emigrate 
to North America, leaving the valley of the Danube not half 
cultivated, is as if New Englanders were to emigrate to Australia 
instead of the valley of the Mississippi. 

I believe the region of the River Plate is the finest region in 
the world still open to emigration, and not occupied by the 
English race.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, November 17th. JosErH Joun Murpeny. 

[The Italians are filling the Plate region.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


OLD AGE. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—* The falling away of the personal horizon” is an expres- 
sion used by your last correspondent which recalls some beautiful 
lines, written and read by the Reverend Dr. George Croly, the 
author of “Salathiel,” at a private dinner given by the late 
William Tooke, F.R.S., in 1859 :— 
“What is Youth ? a bold gamester! who stakes against Fate, 

At a table of swindlers in Church or in State; 

He flings his Jast venture for fortune and fame, 

To find one a cheat, and the other a name. 

With despair in his heart, and disdain in his eye, 

He turns from the table, and turns but to die. 

He’s the eagle no more ; he now envies the wren, 

And pines for the peace of the Threescore and Ten. 

When the San pours the splendours of noon on our eyes, 

Those splendours but veil the trre pomp of the skies ; 

*Tis but when he sinks in the surges of Even, 

That we see in its grandeur, the star-studded heaven. 

The horizon of life thus grows clearer by years ; 

Man is freed from his fever of hopes and of fears ; 

What was storm in the mountain, is calm in the glen, 

And he feels the true joys of the Threescore and Ten.” 
The term “second childhood” applied to “old age” is a truer 
phrase than many suppose. An old relative of mine died not 
long since at a very advanced age, and retaining her health and 
apparent faculties to the last. I often conversed with her, only 
to discover that nothing whatever troubled her mind; and her 
happiness was evidently increased by the roseate view of child- 
hood in which she habitually looked at all things.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ricnarp HERRING. 

27 St. Mary’s Road, Canonbury, November 18th. 


POETRY. 


A DUBLIN STREET DANCE. 
TueErr’s nothing in life like a Jig or a Reel; 
First a tap with your toe, then a drum with your heel, 
And now double-shuffle, and next heel-and-toe, 
And then turn your partuer as over you go. 











And as you grow warmer your muscles grow free, 
And looser your ankle, and looser your knee; 
And you’ re in your glory: hurroo! arrah, then 





Play faster the music! it isn’t a wake: 

Yes, faster and loud, till you make the walls shake, 
And see, as the notes our shoe-leather inspire, 

From the cold English pavement* we tread out the fire, 


Till age tells at last, and the elders drop off; 

And as each turns his tail, all the young colleens scoff; 
While them that remains, though they hallo and whoop, 
‘Tis as plain as a pike they’re beginning to droop. 


And now, at long last, there remain but oue pair, 
Who a halo of glory and eminence wear, 
lorby they have danced all the company down : 
With a naggin of whiskey the darlings let’s crown ! 
A. FG: 








BOOKS. 


—— 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.+ 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

Mr. JuttaN Hawruorne has given us here a very charming 
picture of the relations of his father and mother, and has com 
trived to convince us how much of the tranquillity and inspira, 
tion of his literary life Hawthorne owed to bis wife. Mrs. Haw. 
thorne clearly was a woman with a fine genius of insight; but, 
none the less, we think it a pity that her letters should have been 
made so prominent as they have been in the biography. They are 
letters that make one respect and admire her; but they area 
little too exalted in tone for publication, a little too gushing, 
and muke us shrink sometimes as we read them. They were cer. 
tainly never written with the slightest notion that they would 
be published; nor do we thiak that Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
has been well-advised in allowing his reverence and affec. 
tion for his mother to induce him to give her in this 
biography a place so prominent. Very likely she was the latent 
heat of Hawthorne’s life; but then, when latent heat disappears 
as latent heat, and is transformed into an agency which is regis. 
tered by the thermometer, it alters its nature and character. 
istics, and is no longer the same. We have another complaint 
to make of the execution of this book. It is swollen-out with 
letters of little interest,—often very random letters,—from Haw- 
thorne’s friends. The letters of Mr. Bridge, for example, and 
of Mr. Melville, and of one or two other correspondents, are not 
unfrequently harum-scarum letters, which tell us hardly any- 
thing of Hawthorne, except that his friends were not afraid to 
write rattling nonsense to him. 


In some respects, even as regards Hawthorne himself, the Life 
is a disappointing one, though that is probably no fault of the 
writer's. It gives us the impression of a man who hardly 
ever interested himself deeply in any subject except his own 
musings and imaginations. You find no evidence of deep literary 
delight in the works of others; no evidence of strong political 
interests ; no evidence of strong philosophical or moral interests; 
no evidence of external mterests of any sort or kind. His wife says 
of him in one place that “ he was by nature profoundly social.” 
If so, what he was by nature he certainly was not in fact. The 
impression which his stories produce upon us of profound 
solitariness is even deepened by this biography; though itis 
clear enough that with his wife and children his mind was, 
after his marriage, engrossingly occupied. But he was brought 
up in habits of shyness and reserve which were apparently 
indigenous in almost all the Hawthornes, and which he never 
tried to shake off; and no doubt it was to these habits that his 
literary genius owed its unique power. The first volume of the 
Life closes with a remark, written down in one of Hawthorne's 
journals, that “when we see how little we can express, it 
is a wonder that any one ever takes up a pen a second time;” 
and that is a remark which tells the secret both of the fre 
quent disappointment one feels in reading Hawthorne's Life, 
and of the delight one feels in reading his most powerful works. 
He was always feeling, apparently, how little he could express, 
how remote the world was from him, how little impulse he had 
to embody himself in the life of the world, and how dreamlike such 
attempts as he did actually make appeared to him to be. When 
only seventeen he wrote to his mother that he found no occupa 
tion to his liking, and he wished he could live without a profes 
sion. This was not laziness, but due toa certain curdling away o 





* A well known Irish grievance, that Dublin is paved with English paving-stone- 





Old men become boys, and gossoons become men. 


+ Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife: a Biography. By Juin Hawthorne. 
2 vols, Loneen: Chatto and Windus, 
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pis mind from the practical pursuits of ordinary men. “ When the 


heart is full of care, or the mind much occupied,” he wrote in his 
note-book, “ the summer, and the sunshine, and the moonlight 
gre but a gleam and glimmer,—a vague dream which does not 
come within us, but only makes itself imperfectly perceptible 
ou the outside of us ;” and this was the state of mind in which 
Hawthorne probably oftener found himself than any other man of 
genius of his time. No man with a mind of so little impulse, one 
<o far away from actual life, could be a poet; though Hawthorne 
had imaginativeness enough for almost any kind of poem, if he 
had only had impulse enough, ardour enough, * go” enough, to 
lose himself in the rhythm andthe rhyme. But for this he stood 
aloof too much even from the plastic medium of his own art,— 
namely, words. “ Words,” he says, “so innocent and powerless 
are they as standing in a dictionary ; how potent for good 
and evil they become to one who knows how to combine 
them.” But with all his imagination he never made words 
the potent implement which he was here contemplating, 
chiefly, we believe, because he was far too conscious of 
the distance between words and things, and because you 
must forget the distance between words and things, and use 
words almost as if they were living and breathing creatures, if 
you are to make them as potent, for either good or evil, as they 
may be made. Hawthorne's shyness, reserve, aloofiess of mind, 
prevented him from entering ardently, on his own account, 
into the greater number of human interests, and yet gave him 
the special charm he had,—the charm of a man who hardly 
ever loses sight of the dreaminess of life and the strange- 
ness of the scene in which he is an actor. “ This present life,” 
he writes, “ hus hardly substance and tangibility enough to be 
the image of eternity. The future too soon becomes the pre- 
sent, which, before we can grasp it, looks back upon us as the 
past. It must, I think, be only the image of an image. Our 
next state of existence, we may hope, will be more real,—that 
is to say, it may be only one remove from a reality. But as yet 
we dwell in the shadow cast by time, which is itself the shadow 
cast by eternity.” That passage adequately represents 
Hawthorne’s habit of mind; and one can hardly expect from a 
man with such a habit of mind any very strong grasp of life, 
nor do we find it. When we take up this Life of Hawthorne 
after such a book as Stanley’s Life of Arnold, we begin to 
wonder whether the two men are different individuals of the 
same species, or individuals of totally different species. 

One of the most characteristic passages in these volumes is 
the study which Hawthorne made of a rabbit, the plaything of 
his children, during one of his wife’s absences from home. There 
he shows his vigilant genius and sympathy a great deal more 
effectually than he does in writing to his sisters or his friends, or 
even to his wife. The rabbit was a mere living shadow to him; and 
for that very reason it interested him, because he felt so much 
of the living shadow in himself. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the delicacy and humour of this sketch :— 

“Lenov, July 28th, 1851.—At seven o’clock a.m. wife, Una, and 
Rosebud took their departure, leaving Julian and me, and Mrs. Peters 
{the coloured lady who does our cooking for us), and Bunny, the 
rabbit, in possession of the Red Shanty. Bunny does not turn out to 
bea very interesting companion, and makes me more trouble than be 
: 8 P ial 
is worth. ‘There ought to be two rabbits, in order to bring out each 
other’s remarkable qualities, if any there be. Undoubtedly, they 
have the least feature and characteristic promiuence of any creature 
‘that God has made. With no playfulness, as silent as a fish, in- 
active, Bunny’s life passes between a torpid half-slamber and the 
nibbling of clover-tups, lettuce, plantain -leaves, pig-weed, and 
‘crumbs of bread. Sometimes, indeed, he is seized with a little im- 
pulse of friskiness ; but it does not appear to be sportive, but nervous. 
Bunny has a singular countenance, like somebody’s I have seen, but 
whose I forget. It is rather imposing and aristocratic, at a cursory 
glance ; but, examininy it more closely, it is found to be laughably 
vague, I am strongly tempted of the Evil One to murder him 
privately ; and J wish with all my heart that Mrs. Peters would drown 
him, -.... After breakfast, we took Bunny out of decors, and put 
him down on the grass. Bunny appears to most advantage out of 
doors.. His most interesting trait is the apprehensiveness of his 
nature; it isas quick and as continually in movement as an aspen- 
leaf. The least noise startles him, and you may see his emotion in 
the movement of his ears; he starts, and scrambles into his little 
house, but ina moment peeps forth again and begins nibbling the 
grass and weeds,—again to be startled and as quickly reassured. 
Sometimes he sets out on a nimble little run, for no reason, but just 
#8 a dry leaf is blown along by a puff of wind. I do not think that 
these fears are any considerable torment to Burny; it is his nature 
to live in the midst of them, and to intermingle them, as a sort of 
piquant sauce, with every morsel he eats. It is what redeems his life 
from dulness and stagnation.” 

What will, perhaps, interest the reader most in this Life, is 
4 ’ . . a ‘i ai? ; 
the sketch it gives us of the habits of the family into which 





Hawthorne was born. Both his motherand the elder of his two 
sisters lived as lonely a life as it was possible for the members 
of a family to live. They eat their meals mostly in their own 
rooms; and on one occasion Hawthorne mentions that he had 
hardly seen his sister for two months,—though living in the 
same house with her,—and on another occasion it appears that 
she had been secluded for a year or two from her own people. 
After their mother’s death, Miss Hawthorne lived the life de- 
scribed in the following passage; and yet her health seems 
always to have been good, and her spirits cheerful :— 

“When Hawthorne went to Lenox, after Madame Hawthorne's 

death, the household in Mall Street was, of course, broken up; and 
his two sisters, Elizabeth aud Louisa, were established, the latter 
with her relatives in Salem, the former in lodgings in a farmer's 
family on the sea-coast not far from Salem, where she lived, in per- 
fect contentment, for more than thirty years, a life the solitude of 
which would have killed most women in as many days. Beyond the 
members of the farmer’s family (who could be her associates only in 
the most literal sense) she very seldom saw or communicated with 
apy one. She got up at noon every day, walked or read till two in 
the morving, and then all was darkness and silence till noon again. 
Her health was always perfect, both of mind and body; and she not 
ouly kept abreast of all that was going on in the great world, but was 
to the end of her life a keen and sagacious critic of American and 
European public men and politics. J mention this because, from the 
purely intellectual point of view, she bore a very striking resemblance 
to her brother; aud this resemblance will bs made to appear more 
fully in a subsequent portion of the present work.” 
No wonder that there is a certain want of human interest, a 
certain remoteness from life, in the story of the most distin- 
guished member of such a family as this. What surprises one, 
however, is the cnrious absence of anything like passionate in- 
terest in the literature of the world,—apart, we mean, from his 
own visionary creations,—to be noted in Hawthorne. There is 
nothing in his letters like the vigorous interest which Shelley, 
for instance, took in the Greeks and in the Grecian poetry ; 
nothing like Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s eagerness to find 
out the essentials of poetry; nothing like Lamb’s delight in the 
old dramatists; or Landor’s in the old-world orators and states- 
men. Hawthorne’s imagination mused on the world before bis 
own eyes, not on the world of thought and feeling embodied in 
books. Perhaps it was the very uureality to him of that sensible 
world which made it so engrossing. 


ROMEO AND JULIET.* 

AmonG the gift-books of the winter season this noble volume 
deserves to be a prime favourite. A folio in size, it is beauti- 
fully printed on hand-made paper, with rough edges. The text 
is necessarily in double columns, as the eye could not otherwise 
readily follow the lines across pages of such width. The twelve 
illustrations, reproduced in photogravure by Messrs. Goupil and 
Co., will, in a book of this kind, attract the first attention. In 
artistic qualities high praise must be awarded to these drawings. 
The choice of subjects is good; the light and shade are ad- 
mirably managed ; there is ample power of execution, if not of 
imagination. We do not say that this high faculty is lacking 
altogether, for Mr. Dicksee is far from being an idealess artist ; 
but we submit with some diflideace that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, these illustrations sugyest nothing, reveal nothing. 
No new light is thrown by them on the drama, but as composi- 
tions they are spirited and beautiful. The frontispiece, which 
represents the last kiss and partivg of the lovers before Romeo 
goes into banishment, is, perhaps, a little ‘‘ stagey ;” but the fight 
between the Capulets and Montagues is well rendered, and nothing 
can be more effective than the illustration of the scene in which 
Mercutio is slain. The greatest prominence is, of course, given 
by Mr. Dicksee to “ Juliet and her Romeo ;” but in one instance 
only are we satistied with his conception of Juliet. It is in the 
illustration of the fourth scene in Act iv., when the Nurse brings 
the dress in which she is to be marvied to Paris, and she asks to 
be left to herself. he horror of the act she is about to commit is 
on her face as she makes the request, but there is a fixed look 
there also which sbows how resolved she is “'l’o live an unstained 
wife to her sweet love.” Romeo tempting the Apothecary affords 
another favourable specimen of Mr. Dicksee’s skill. Perhaps it 
is as impossible to illustrate Shakespeare as it is to act Shake- 
speare so as to satisfy fully the lovers of the poet. There is 
always something wanting; we ask both from artist and actor 
more than we can receive, and the deficiency is not due to their 
weakness, but to his superlative variety and strength. 

The attractions of this volume are by no means solely 





* Romeo and Juliet. With Twelve Iilustrations by F. Dicksee, A.R A. With 


an Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. London: Casseiland Co. 1834. 
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dependent on artist and printer. Professor Dowden is well- 
known as one of the best of living commentators on the poet, 
and his Introduction to Romeo and Julict may boast a three- 
fold merit,—the literary history of the play tells the reader all 
that he need wish to know; the criticism is eminently sane ; and 
the style of the essay is attractive. It may be said that in these 
days, and after the exhaustive labours of Mr. Furness, nothing 
new can be written about this play; but in the writings of a 
great poet there is a perennial freshness, which time cannot wither 
nor criticism stale. We have followed Professor Dowden with 
interest through every line of his Introduction, and the reader 
who is unable to do so must be indifferent to the subject. The 
sources of the plot, and the various efforts made by poet or 
novelist to tell the story, are related with some minuteness. 
There is in the first instance the narrative found among the 
Novelle of Masuccio Salernitarno, and printed at Naples in the 
fifteenth century. The tale is characterised as rude, and in 
some features almost savage :— 

‘‘ Love is here in its might, and death in its terror; but beauty has 

not come to lift the tale out of the melodramatic, and make it a 
symbol of what is most piteous and most august in human existence, 
—the strict bonnds which life sets to our purest and most ardent 
desires, and the boundlessness of those desires which choose rather 
to abandon this world than to be untrue to themselves.” 
This rongh version of the tragedy was followed, sixty years 
later, by Da Porto’s ‘‘ prose poem,” which, “in almost every 
essential, and in various details, agrees with Shakespeare’s play.” 
The most prominent difference between the plots is in the final 
scene. Romeo, according to the Italian writer, seeks his wife 
in the tomb, and, believing her to be dead, drinks poison. But 
while his arms are round her she returns to consciousness, and 
as Juliet’s life revives Romeo’s dies out. A few precious 
moments of converse follow; but when her husband dies, Juliet, 
‘deeply musing on her great misfortune and the death of her 
dear lover, resolving to live no longer, she drew in her breath, 
retained it a'great while, and then, with aloud scream, fell dead 
upon her lover’s body.” Shakespeare did not found his tragedy 
upon Da Porto, nor yet upon the version of his successor, 
Bandello—which, however, he knew something of, through a 
French paraphrase done into English— but upon Arthur Brooke’s 
English poem, published in 1562. 

The tale, so rich in poetic incident, so full of high tragedy, 
was told in many forms before Shakespeare produced his 
masterpiece. Lope de Vega, his contemporary, the most 
prolific of poets—he is said to have written upwards of twenty-one 
million verses—tried his hand, not altogether unsuccessfully, 
on the story of Romeoand Juliet. Of his treatment of the subject 
an elaborate account is given by Professor Dowden, who observes 
that though Lope’s drama keeps upon the mere surface cf life 
as compared with Shakespeare's tragedy, it is not without 
a genuine charm. “It never flags for a moment; its 
movement is bright as well as rapid; the stage is always 
bustling with animated figures; and there is poetry enough 
in it to lift the play above mere melodrama or spectacle.” The 
drama, however, does not end tragically. Roselo, the banished 
Romeo of Vega, is present in the tomb when his wife awakes, and 
carries her off in disguise to a farm belonging to her father. 
Thither the father comes, and is awe-struck at hearing the voice 
of his dead child. “ That quick-witted young lady, hidden in an 
upper chamber, profits by the opportunity to lecture her father, 
as if from the spirit-world, on his cruelty, which, she declares, 
has caused her death; nor does she end until the old mau binds 
himself by a solemn vow to forgive ker husband Roselo, and 
receive him as a son.” And so, all difficulties overcome, the 
young couple, like the lovers in story-books, live happily ever 
afterwards. 

Since Shakespeare’s time, his immortal poem of love and 
death has been adapted or travestied by small poets and play- 
wrights. In 1772, the Frenchman, Ducis, brought upon the 
stage his Ruinéo et Juliette, in which he produces a mixture of 
Shakespeare and of Dante, linking, as Professor Dowden 
observes, the theme of the English dramatist with the story of 
Ugolino. An analysis of the plot is given in the Introduction, 
but it will suffice to say here, more brietly, that Roméo is asked 
to plead the cause of Paris; that Juliette, full of tears and 
sorrows, resolves “to immolate herself to the State and to obey 
her father ;” that Roméo’s filial piety leads him to kill Juliette’s 
brother, who is also his bosom friend; that Montaigu, bent on 
revenge, asks his son to strike a dagger into the breast of 
Capulet’s daughter, and aims at the extermination of the whole 
Capulet family. Juliette, hearing of this, thinks that by sacri- 








id 
ficing herself she can bring peace to the two houses. At the 
tombs of the Montaigus and Capulets she drinks poison and 
, . . : ° fe ’ 

Roméo, who will not stay behind her, kills himself with the sword 
“Tn the closing scene it only remains for the implacable Montaigy 
to use his poignard with swift execution against his rival at the 
moment of the oath of peace; then to discover the body of 
Juliette, and pause an instant to gloat over her dying pangs; in 
that same instant to perceive his slaughtered Roméo by her 
side, and to fall lifeless—the ruin of his vindictive Passion—upop 
the body of his son.” 

The attempts, earlier or later, to tell the story which Shake. 
speare has told for all time, are mainly interesting when regarded 
as a foil to his exquisite work, which, like all great poetry, grows 
in beauty the oftener it is studied. It would seem as if nothino 
new could be said of this rapturous dream of young love ending 
in anguish and death. Like all high tragedy, there is a moral 
elevation in Roineo and Juliet which at once satisfies the intellect 
and the heart. Told as a realistic novelist would tell it, the 
story is infinitely painful, and its conclusion of questionable 
morality. A justification or tolerance of suicide by the novelist 
creates a feeling of revulsion. We feel this in Mr. Blackmore's 
half-poetical tale of Alice Lorraine ; we do not feel it in the 
tragedy of Ronco and Juliet. Professor Dowden is aware of this 
moral contrariety, and explains it as follows. Whether his 
explanation is deemed satisfactory will depend, probably, upon 
the temperament of the reader :— 

“The example of suicide, again, what of it? Surely it is not 

right for young people to drink phials of poison which, ‘if you had 
the strength of twenty men,’ would ‘dispatch you straight.’ Surely 
a well-regulated understanding would advise a young widow to choose 
the cloister before the dagger. Trae; and a very pretty moral. But, 
while acknowledging all this, may we not be permitted to maintain 
that a deeper moral lies in the mere presentation of the fact that for 
a human being to be charged with high passion of any kind is to 
forfeit the security of our lower life, and yet that such forfeiture 
may be justly accepted as the condition of an incalculable gain? 
May we not bear in mind, also, that vindication of ‘the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet,’ by Plato, in his Phwdrus? ‘The sane man is 
nowhere at all when he enters into rivalry with the madman. ....., 
The fourth and last kind of madness is imputed to him who, when he 
sees the beauty of earth, is transported with the recollection of the 
true beauty ; he would like to fly away, but he cannot ; he is like a bird, 
flattering, and looking upward, and careless f the world below ; and he 
is therefure esteemed mad.’ Not that our passionate young lovers of 
Verona are in any degree followers of the Platonic philosophy. They are 
man and maid, with the hot blood ‘ bating in their cheeks,’ yet are they 
‘delicate and virgin souls,’ such as Plato describes, in whom a divine 
madness after its kind ‘awakens lyrical numbers.’ And as to their 
rash self.slanghter, why does this never offend our moral sense? 
Why do we never criticise it in the spirit of a serious burgher called 
to assist upon an inquest, and pondering a verdict of felo de se? 
Why, except that we become aware that the lives of the lovers move 
in a plane other than the plane of our every-day existence, and that 
their choice of love together with death, rather than of life lapsing 
back into the loveless round, is a type and emblem of all those heroic 
sacrifices for an ideal which prove that this earth of ours is not wholly 
a market or a counting: house ?” 
True; and if we read of two young lovers brought up at the 
police-court for attempting to commit suicide because their 
course of love does not run smooth, we do not call to mind the 
deaths of Romeo and Juliet, but say at once, and say justly, 
that they have acted foolishly and wickedly. 

Much of Professor Dowden’s criticism, while thoroughly com- 
petent, cannot be termed original. It is impossible that it 
shonld be. Poets, and critics too, have joined in rapturous 
praise of this exquisite love-drama, and unpoetical commenta- 
tors have sat like coroners on the bodies of the lovers. Can any 
new beauty be found, or any hitherto unnoted fault? And yet 
the writer, being at once poetical and critical, takes up with great 
felicity the different drainatis persone, and his lively descrip- 
tions, if they do not suggest new ideas, present with admirable 
perspicacity the salient features of the play. 

Perhaps enough has been said of this exquisite gift-book, 
worthy in every way of the immortal poem it holds between its 
covers. Unlike the Christmas ventures which are only books 
to look at, this volume has as strong a claim on the reader as 
on the lover of art. Even readers to whom every scene of the 
play is familiar will be glad to possess it in a form so artistic, 
and they who have only a playgoer’s knowledge of the drama 
will be forced, with a copy so alluring before them, to study it 
more closely. 


DISCOURSES OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS* 
Tuis is a new edition of the celebrated Discourses, published 
in a dainty vellum cover and printed on rough paper, and edited 


* Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edited and Annotated by Edmund Gos¢ 
Loudon: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1884. 
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and annotated by Mr. Edmund Gosse. Its form and appear- 
ance are as handy and pleasant as could well be wished; but 
whether a new edition was necessary we are somewhat doubtful. 
It is difficult, at this time of day, to find any good reason for 
criticising the lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; all that can 
be said on that subject, both in eulogy and appreciation, has 
been said so often and said so well. It is one of the standing 
wonders of literature, however, that discourses to students, 
scarcely one recommendation of which could be enforced at the 
present day without considerable limitation, should, neverthe- 
less, hold their own as forming one of the official text-books to 
the knowledge of Art. On this point, the opinion of Mr. Gosse, 
who has written the prefatory notice to the edition before us, is 
sufficiently clear, and coming from so gentle and scholarly a 
critic, will not be thought unduly severe. He says, in relation 
to these Discourses, as follows :— 

“The perspicuous and graceful Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds 

have long ago ceased to be held as oracles by the student anxious 
merely to listen and be taught. Neither the lecturer’s facts, nor his 
opinions are authoritative enough to pass unscathed under a modern 
scrutiny. Comparatively little was known about the history of Art 
in his time, and that little was concealed from him by his ignorance 
of the German language. He knew nothing about Greek sculpture, 
nothing about Venetian painting. He passed close by the hiding- 
places of the great monuments of art, and never suspected their 
presence.” 
How is it, then, that advice which is not to be followed, and 
panegyrics on things long since proved to be worthless, should 
still come with so authoritative a sanction, still be quoted by 
every master with admiration and respect ? The truth is a very 
simple one,—it lies in the fact that Sir Joshua’s practice was a 
great deal better than Sir Joshua's principles; that he admired 
with his heart and followed with his hand what he despised 
with his lips; that he left allegorical design, and the grand 
style, and all the genera! “high-falutin’’’ nonsense of the 
schools, to paint a little girl carrying a puppy across a stream, 
or standing with widely-opened eyes on the crest of a hill, And 
as in his practice he returned again and again to those sim- 
plicities of daily life, which he was apparently bound to despise, 
so in his theories of painting, directly he gets away from 
his generalisations, he becomes simple, practical, and help- 
ful, treating of common things with plain common-sense, and 
yet with a certain largeness of utterance; speaking, in fact, 
the very language that a student needs to guide his studies, and 
kindle his zeal. It is useless now to enter upon the great vexed 
question between Sir Joshua and Ruskin, touching the avoid- 
ance of minute attention to Nature, and the assertion of the 
former, that the essence of the grand style lies in this de- 
parture from fact. We propose only to give one or two extracts, 
which will show that the opposition between the great painter 
of the past, and the great critic of the present is one rather of 
words, than ideas. It is a matter of fact that Reynolds, although 
his mind was blinded by his ignorance of the history of Art, 
and distorted by an extravagant admiration of certain painters, 
was really a legitimate ancestor of Mr. John Ruskin; a paradox, 
perhaps, but none the less certain on that account. For in- 
stance, take the following quotation, describing a passage in 
Shakespeare, and say if the whole spirit of it is not dictated by 
an unconscious Pre-Raphaelitism of which the painter certainly 
was never aware :— 

“T cannot avoid mentioning here an instance of repose in that 
faithful and accurate painter of nature, Shakespeare ; the short 
dialogue between Duncan and Banquo whilst they are approaching 
the gates of Macbeth’s castle. Their conversation very naturally 
turns upon the beanty of its situation and the pleasantness of the 
air; and Banquo observing the martlets’ nests in every recess of the 
Cornice, remarks that where those birds most breed and haunt, the 
air is delicate. The subject of this quiet and easy conversation gives 
that repose so necessary to the mind, after the tumultuous bustle of 
the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror 
that immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shakespeare asked him- 


self,‘ What is a prince likely to say to his attendants on such an 
occasion ?’” 


Here, then, we see Reynolds giving in his adherence to that 
principle of hteral simplicity which he so frequently condemns, 
and basing his admiration for the passage, chiefly on Shakespeare 
having made his characters do the most probable thing under 
the circumstances. Again, compare the manner in which 
Ruskin and Reynolds speak about imitation; in this they are 
almost completely in accord, both understanding by the imita- 
tion of Nature, not the imitation of each trivial detail of an 
object, ora scene, but the expression of as much truth as is com- 
patible with the conception, and available for its execution. 
“Imitate Nature ? yes, by all meaas!” says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; “ but don’t study that species of imitation in which the 








understanding has no part.” And so Ruskin, “I speak not only 
of the works of the Flemish School. I wage no war with their 
admirers ; they may be left in haste to count a spicule of hay- 
stacks and the hairs of donkeys.” And again: “Every great 
writer may be at once known by guiding the mind far from 
himself, to the beauty which is not of his creation, and the know- 
ledge which is past his finding out.” 

But, indeed, the whole of the Eighth Discourse, in so far as it 
is concerned with technical matters, might be adopted by Mr. 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites almost without alteration. 
After all, the whole art of painting could scarcely be better 
summarised in words, than we find it in the following passage, 
in which Sir Joshua is speaking to the students about 
the manner in which they should paint flesh :—‘ An artist, 
in his first essay of imitating Nature, would make the 
whole mass of one colour, as the oldest painters did; till he 
is taught to observe not only the variety of tints which are in 
the object itself, but the differences produced by the gradual 
decline of light to shadow. He then immediately puts his 
instruction in practice, and introduces a variety of distinct 
colours. He must then be again corrected, and told that though 
there is this variety, yet the effect of the whole upon the eye 
must have the union and simplicity of the colouring of Nature.” 
So on, in very many instances through which we cannot spare 
the space to follow Sir Joshua, we find him recommending to 
his pupils in practice the exact methods of work which lead 
rather to the opposite of the grand style, than its cultivation. 
The fact is, that throughout his Discourses, as throughout his 
painting, he was always endeavouring to combine the traditions 
of authority with his own plain, unaffected good sense. This 
great painter’s mind was an eminently unanalytical one; he 
never felt it necessary to bring his precepts and his practice into 
any sort of logical accord. Admiring intensely certain old 
Italian painters, he confused the pleasure which he derived from 
their works, with the false theories of painting which he adopted 
from such men as Du Fresnoy and De Piles; and it is not till 
he forgets his instructors and becomes himself, and “ thinks solely 
of the eager faces before him, and of the budding Aaron’s rod ” 
of English Art, that,as Mr. Gosse well says in the preface, “ his 
dignified sentences attain a clear and almost impassioned accent.” 
But the main use of Sir Joshua Reynold’s advice, and the chief 
reason why his essays have remained for so long as a text-book 
for students, is that they strike a high note with regard to Art- 
morality; that whatever may be their defects of detail, they 
tend to kindle that enthusiasm, and to enforce that complete- 
ness of study, which are more necessary for a student than any 
hard-and-fast method of work. It does not much matter 
whether a young man, when he begins to paint, ranks Tintoretto 
above Raphael, or Carpaccio above Bellini; but what does 
matter is that he should feel reverence for the great men who 
have preceded him in his Art, and should try to walk a little in 
their footsteps. If we had to point to one influence which has 
done more than any other to enfeeble and vitiate modern Art, it 
would be to that influence, so prevalent in the Foreign Schools, 
which holds out to the student no sanction except that of his 
own caprice. The Frenchman, so to speak, now-a-days teaches 
the whole of painting in six, or sixty, lessons; but when the 
student has learnt these, he is much like a sailor set adrift in a 
perfectly equipped ship, but bound no whither. Sir Joshua’s 
teaching, at least, will, if its advice be followed, produce a very 
different result. His pupils will err, if at all, from admiring too 
many of the great painters, not too few; will fail, if they fail, from 
aiming at too high an Art, not from being content with too lowa 
one. We cannot better close this article, than by quoting a few 
words from the last Discourse which Sir Joshua Reynolds ever 
delivered at the Royal Academy. In it, he says what he has 
endeavoured to do by his lectures; and it is no small praise 
that, after a hundred years have elapsed, most of those who 
care for English Art would say that he has done it:—‘“I have 
endeavoured to stimulate the ambition of artists to tread in this 
great path of glory, and, as well as I can, have pointed out the 
track which leads to it; and have, at the same time, told them 
the price at which it may be obtained. It is an ancient saying, 
that labour is the price which the gods have set upon every- 
thing valuable.” 

TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.* 
Mr. Fenn deserves the thanks of everybody for the two books 
that he contributes for the gratification of “ our boys” during 


* Bunyip Land and Menhkardoc, By G. Manville Fenn. London: Blackie and 
Son. 
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the coming holidays; and we may venture to promise that a 
quiet week may be reckoned on whilst the youngsters have 
such fascinating literature provided for their evenings’ amuse- 
ment. Bunyip Lund is a tale of marvellous adventures in New 
Guinea. The hero is an Australian-bred boy of sixteen, whose 
father had started, four years before the story begins, on a 
botanising excursion in New Guinea, and had not since been 
heard of. The boy starts in search of his father, accompanied 
by a friend of his own age, a middle-aged doctor (who acts as 
mentor to the party), and by an Australian native, called Jimmy. 
The most original feature of the book is the prominence given 
to the latter. We have never before seen the Australian race 
credited with the production of such an amusing mixture of 
courage and simplicity, affection and greediness, sense and folly, 
as is here represented; and it is to Jimmy’s sagacity that the 
eventual miraculous success of the expedition is due. Jack 
Penny, the brave, overgrown boy, with his long back and his 
haunting dread of betraying his nervousness, and turning 
out a coward, is cleverly touched off; and his dog, 
““Gyp,” is a marvel of canine talent and courage. The 
most thrilling adventure of the party is a night march of 
several miles along a narrow gorge, whose perpendicular walls 
rise hundreds of feet above a dark river, flowing with smooth 
rapidity to the great fall which thunders at the end of the 
caiion. Their path is a rough ledge, about three feet wide, 
nearly level with the water. Along this ledge they fly all 
night, pursued at some distance by savages, and lighted 
only by the stars, which shine upon them from the uarrow 
strip of sky overhead, and are reflected in the “glassy 
gold-sprinkled water” beneath. A great storm bursts upon 
them, but still their foes pursue, and still they gain upon them ; 
80, just as the day begins to break, our party entrench them- 
selves roughly in a spot where the path rises sharply to a 
height of twenty-five feet above the water’s edge, and is pro- 
tected overhead by an overhanging rock. Here they defend 
themselves for an hour; but their foes are too numerous for 
them, and seem likely to storm their refuge, when a sudden 
panic seizes the attacking force. Madly the savages rush back 
along the terrible pathway, jostling one another in the vain 
hope of escaping the flood which comes rushing down the glen, 
—a great red wall of water, ten feet in height,—and sweeps 
them all before it, whilst the white men stand safe in their 
fortress. But their deliverance is not yet accomplished. 
They have escaped the bore; the water rises, rises still. 
It reaches their feet, their knees, their waists, their arm- 
pits, and they give themselves up for lost, and resolve to 
make one last despairing effort to swim for life,x—when 
the flood falls, fast as it has risen, and within two hours 
they stand once more safe, and living in the sunshine. The 
adventure is so graphically related, the situation so thoroughly 
realised, aud the various behaviour of the several members of 
the party so faithfully described, that we think some such 
incident must have befallen our author. Perhaps he may have 
himself been caught when fishing in some wild gorge, where 
the sudden floods occasionally entrap the unwary angler, 
and sweep him helplessly away, or keep him waiting for 
hours with the fear of death before his eyes. (The Find- 
horn is especially noted for its dangerous gorges.) But, 
except in this one instance, the scenes in Bunyip Land 
are not described with the vigour and reality which generally 
result from personal acquaintance with a country and its 
people. We doubt whether our author has ever made an ex- 
cursion in New Guinea, though his imagination has enabled 
him to write an amusing story about that little-known 
country. Bunyip Land cannot boast of the photographic 
reality which enhances the charm of the Cornish story of 
Menhardoec. In both books there is a considerable family 
likeness between the boys whose doings are chrunicled; in 
both they are real living boys, with the virtues and faults 
which generally characterise the transition stage between 
boyhood and manhood. In both stories, also, is the female 
element avoided as completely as is compatible with the 
exigencies of life. But the Cornish fishermen are drawn 
from life (as the New Guinea folk are nof); they are racy 
of the soil, salt with the sea-water, and they stand out from 
the pages in their jerseys and sea-boots, all sprinkled with 
silvery pilchard-scales, brave, honest, and superstitious, rough 
or gentle, as may suit the occasion. Here is the introduction 
of the fisher-boy hero, whose only fault appears to us to be that 
he is rather too much of a gentleman in speech and manner for 





his rough surroundings. Nature may, and often does, produce 
a gentleman of her own creation ; but she does not usually 
make him speak differently from those with whom most of his 
life has been passed. ‘Thus he is first mentioned :— 


“Josh Helston glittered in the morning sunshine like a harlequin in 
a limelight, for he was spangled from head to foot with the looge 
silvery scales of the pilchards caught during the night, and on many 
another night during the past few weeks. There were scales on hig 
yellow south-wester, in his fair closely-curling hair, a couple on hig 
raddy-brown nose, hundreds upon his indigo-blue home-knit jersey, 
and his high boots, that were almost trousers and boots in one, were 
literally burnished with the adherent disks of silvery iridescent horn, 
The ‘poor smooth, gallish-looking creatur’ he addressed was a well. 
built young fellow of seventeen, with no more effeminacy in hig 
appearance than is visible in a lad balanced by nature just on that 
edge of life where we rest for a short space uneasily, bidding good. 
bye to boyhood so eagerly, before stepping boldly forward, and with 
flushed face and flashing eyes feeling our muscles and the rough hair 
upon our cheeks and chins, and saying, in all the excitement of the 
discovery of that El Dorado time of life, ‘ At last Iam aman!’ Josh 
Helston’s words did not seem fair, but his way was explained once 
to Michael Polree as they stood together on the pier; and the latter 
had expostulated after his fashion, for he never spoke much, by say. 
ing: ‘Easy, mate, easy.’—‘ Easy it is, Mike,’ sang rather than said 
Josh. ‘I know what I’m about. The old un said I wasn’t to spoil 
him, and I won’t. He’s one o’ them soft sort 0’ boys as is good stuff, 
like a new-bred net; but what do you do wi’ it, eh ?’—* Bile it, 
growled old Mike, ‘Cutch or Gambier..—‘ Toe be sure,’ said Josh; 
‘and I’m biling young Will in the hot water o’ adversitee along with the 
cutch o’ worldly knowledge, and the gambier o’ fishermau’s gumption, 
till he be tanned of a good moral, manly, sensibie brown. I know.” 

Sea-fishing, in various forms, is described by Mr. Fenn with 
all the truth of an enthusiastic lover of the sport. We havea 
night’s fishing in a small boat with the long line,—with a 
thrilling adventure to wind-up with; a day’s trawling on 
board a cutter; a night with the big congers; and a splendid 
take of mackerel in the seine,—this last being, perhaps, the 
most exciting spectacle of all. The whole village is gathered 
like one man to watch the difficult operation of enclosing a great 
shoal of fish in a net a mile long; which net, with the necessary 
boats, is the joint property of the wealthier fishermen :— 

“Are they gone, Will?’ asked Dick.—‘ No, they’ve only gone 
below; they’re hunting all about the seine for a hole to escape, and 
the thing is now whether they follow it on to one of the ends ; if they 
do, it’s only follow my leader, not one will be left.’ It was a long 
job, but the men worked with all their might, keeping up their steady 
strain at the ropes, and gradually reducing the circle, till at last the 
two ends of the net were brought together and made to overlap 
safely, but there was not a sign of the fish. ‘They’ve got away,’ said 
Dick.—‘ I’m afraid so,’ said Will, for there was an ominous silence 
among the fishermen, who had been at work all this while apparently 
for nothing. Then all at once there was a loud cheer, for the shoal, 
a very large one, suddenly appeared at the tup again, fretting the 
water as the fish swam here and there, shut up as they were in an 
irregular circle, about two hundred yards across, and hopelessly 
entangled, for if there had been a loop-hole of escape they would 
have found it now. ‘There won’t be no storm to-day,’ said Joshi, 
looking round, ‘30 they’ve got them safe, and now my lads, what do 
you say to a bit o’ brexfass ?’”’ 
The excitement culminates in the capture of “a gashly great 
fish” in the net,—a blue shark, “ eight feet of mischief,” as he 
is described by his captors. Of course, we have the usual wreck. 
No book of sea-side stories could be considered perfect without 
it; it is as much a regulation incident as the “ true love” in an 
ordinary novel. Our Cornish wreck has no very striking pecu- 
liarities ; it gives us the impression of being a real account 01 a 
real event, but it has nothing very original about it, and is not 
nearly as exciting as several of the other adventures in the story. 
We have said enough to recommend the book; and we may 
safely predict that those who buy it as a Christmas gift for their 
javenile relatives will find it a pleasant companion for their own 
idle hours when the boys have done with it. It might almost 
persuade a victim to sea-sickness to try whether the excitement 
of sea-tishing might not prove @ cure for his malady. Only 
then he must make sure that sport would always be as good as 
what they had on board the ‘ Pretty Ruth’ in Menhkardoe. 


MR. JAMES PAYN ON HIS LITERARY LIFE* 
Tuts book is of a pleasant quality, but there is not enough of 
it. It reminds us of the often-quoted “ Marchioness’s ” experi- 
ence of beer. Mr. Payn gives us only a series of “sips ;” and 
we should like a deeper and fuller draught of such excellent 
liquor. The difficulty of the task which a writer whose pen is 
still going briskly, and whose name is perpetually before the 
public, must experience, when he proposes to tell of himself and 
his fellows, it does not need much vividness of imagination or 


ee 


* Some Literary Recollections. By James Payr. London: Smith and Elder. 
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sympathy of mind to realise ; the discretion required, the self- 
restraint demanded, all can estimate, likewise—authors being 
very human, and autobiography a snare—the temptation to 
extenuate a good deal, and set down a little in malice. Mr. Payn 
bas been perfectly discreet in these “ Recollections,” though 
certainly not colourless; and if he is occasionally a little provoking 
in his reticence—as for instance, when he makes out Miss Mar- 
tineau to have been a much more amiable person than we took 
her for, but does not justify his view by excerpts from her long- 
sustained correspondence with him—he makes amends by the 
eandour with which he tells tales out of school, and college, on 
himself. 

In these pages we find a picture of a born novelist. He may 
(and does) say, with Leitch Ritchie, that he hates to hear the 
work of the story-teller called “light literature;” but for all 
that, he leaves on the mind of the reader an impression that it 
is nothing if not light; and moreover, that there is nothing in 
literature really and genuinely acceptable to the intelligent 
mind that comes under any other denomination. First, we have 
an omnivorous (light) reader, with a marked distaste to study 
and sport. Mr. Payn’s father kept the Berkshire harriers,—a 
fact which accounts for the following :— 

“Twice a week I had to go hunting; this I abhorred. I hada 

nice little bay pony (Flash of Memory ‘ Lightfoot’), and could ride 
well enough ; but the proceedings were too protracted for my taste, 
and I wanted to be at home to finish the Mysteries of Udolpho by 
the fire. There was one thing I disliked even more than hare-hunting. 
This was fox-hunting. All my family, except myself, had sporting 
proclivities, and many a time, through mistaken friendship, have I 
been given ‘a mount’ with ‘the Craven’ or ‘the South Berks,’ 
which I would much rather have declired, had I dared todoso. It 
was not only my own reputation, however, that was at stake, and I 
had to go through with it. I remember on one occasion getting some 
very bad language from a huntsman for feeding some young hounds 
with cake in a wood. Sometimes the cold and the waiting about, 
and the having nothing to read, grew absolutely intolerable; there 
was then nothing for it but to dismount, put clover or something in 
my hair, smear my shoulder with mould, and ride home, ‘ having met 
with rather a nasty tumble.’ ... . It would have been better (and 
cheaper) to have let me enjoy Peregrine Pickle, Captain Cook’s 
Voyages, and the Arabian Nights all day without the temptation of 
practising duplicity. My dearest mother—kindest of women, and at 
that time one of the most beautiful—was the only human being who 
understood me.” 
This is a charming passage ; that fine touch : “ and the having 
nothing to read ” (at a meet of the hounds), goes straight to the 
hearts of those who instinctively look round for a book wherever 
they are, try to get squints into odd volumes even during the 
penitential process of morning-calls, and would rather read 
Bradshaw’s list of hotels, or a week-old advertisement-sheet of 
“Want Places,” than do without readingat all. The delightful 
boy’s brief experiences at Eton, where the cruellest thing that 
happened to him was a vain attempt to contribute to the school 
magazine called the Hton Bureau—the first hint of a literary 
ambition afterwards to be largely gratitied—and his sufferings 
from “crams” and otherwise at the Woolwich Military Academy, 
where his sore complaint was that there was no time for reading 
and writing, are very characteristic and interesting portions of 
the book. One would like to know how that humorous youth 
who “ paid-out ” the head master for flogging him (at seventeen), 
by only pretending to drop the customary valedictory ten-pound 
note into the “ testimonial” jar, while he really “ reserved it for 
more agreeable purposes,” has prospered since then, and one 
retrospectively envies him his stimulating speculations “ on the 
head master’s fruitless hunt for that bit of tissue-paper after 
he had got over the emotion of wishing him farewell.” 

“T had never known what work was till I went to Woolwich,” 
says Mr. Payn, “and I had much rather remain in ignorance.” 
His exposure of the system prevalent there is vehement and 


complete; and although he lends the glow of high spirits to |. 


all that he writes, the sketch is as sad as it is funny. 
“ Heavens, what a life it was!” he exclaims, after he has made 
his readers laugh at a picture of his learning Euclid by 
heart, with no one to explain the meaning to him or tell 
him why he was punished for his performances at the 
board, and successfully copying his German exercises from 
a fellow - student for many months, until his ignorance 
of the German characters in which they were written, led 
him to sign the other fellow’s name at the end of one of 
them, instead of his own! “If a boy had died there,” he con- 
tinues, “ his existence would have ended like that of an ‘ habitual 
criminal,’ in penal servitude; and his friends would doubtless 
have remarked that he had passed away in happy boyhood 
before he had known the ills of life”? Have they changed all 





this at the Woolwich Military Academy? Are Mr. Payn’s 
experiences only a record of evil things passed away for ever ? 
His first glimpse of happiness (he calls it Heaven, and is sure 
that on the theory of compensation he had earned it) was when, 
his health having broken down, he was sent into Devonshire to 
read with a private tutor, in preparation for the University. One 
of the pleasantest passages in the book is the description of this 
gentleman, and of the influence he gained over the weary and 
disgusted pupil ; and the writing of it seems to have aroused all 
the fun of the past in the author’s memory. He gives us a series 
of sparkling anecdotes, about all sorts of things and people, and 
especially one about a pig, as good as his own ever-memorable 
story of “The Back-garden and the Goose ;” a tale we have ever 
held to be equally laughter-provoking with the story of “ Grouse 
in the Gun-room,” besides possessing the undeniable advantage 
of having been told. After this burst of humour, we get to the 
first literary experiences of the born novelist; and very pleasant 
it is to find him writing of Leigh Hunt as his literary god- 
father (he never knew him personally), and ardently defending 
Dickens from the charge of intentionally wronging Hunt by his 
portrait of Harold Skimpole. “ It is true,” he says, “ that he drew 
one side of it’from his friend, but the other side—the selfishness 
and the baseness—had nought todo withhim. They were so utterly 
opposed to his character, that it perhaps seemed to Dickens 
that no one could associate them with the original of the 
picture.” It seems to us, however, that Mr. Payn is not suffi- 
ciently awake to the extraordinary bad-taste and abseuce of sensi- 
tiveness which could alone lead a writer to distort the per- 
sonality of a friend after such a fashion, and also, he does not 
see that Dickens’s offence in the matter was greatly increased 
by the fact that he treated the companion-portrait of 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor, the Lawrence Boythorn of Bleak 
House, in an exactly opposite manner. To invest Leigh Hunt 
with the despicable qualities of Skimpole, and to paint Landor 
as a model of chivalrous courtesy to women, was surely bad- 
taste run mad! Here is a bit of Mr. Payn’s own mind about 
Leigh Hunt :— 

“ He had a most kind and gracious nature, which was cultivated to 
extremity. ..... He combined with the ‘ fine brain’ the tenderest 
of human hearts. His ignorance of business matters and his poverty 
made him to natures of a baser sort an object of ridicule. Carlyle 
used to keep three sovereigns in a little packet on his mantel-piece, 
which he called ‘ Leigh Hunt’s sovereigns, because he occasionally 
lent them to him, and was wont to narrate the circumstance to all 
whom it did not concern. Hunt would have lent him three thousand 
sovereigns, had he possessed them, and never disclosed the cir- 
cumstance.”’ 


Mr. Payn “started” as a poet, and is very funny about his 
sufferings in that capacity, although he still thinks (and rightly) 
that he wrote some very pretty poems. That is a gem of an 
anecdote, in which he relates how, having modestly applied 
to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, the editor and proprietor of 
Bentley's Miscellany, for payment for a series of “ Ballads from 
English History,” he received a note from the eminent novelist 
explaining that “the circumstances of the magazine were such 
that it could afford no pecuniary remuneration to its con- 
tributors.” The word “ pecuniary” was italicised. With his 
University life the author’s horizon enlarges; and he gives us 
sketches, all brief, and many brilliant, of several celebrities of 
the University of Cambridge, and others. In a passage about 
good talkers, Mr. Payn says that W. G. Clark, known to all the 
world as the editor of the Cambridge Shakespeare, was “a 
conversationalist of the highest order, and the rarest ;” and that 
Lever, though bright, genial, cheery, and full of good stories, 
like his own books, did not understand conversation. Mr. 
Payn was not fond of Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity, 
and a conscientious foot-note representing that his view 
of this personage was only that of an undergraduate, 
while other people held that “the rough husk con- 
tained a tender kernel,” simply confirms the reader’s impres- 
sion. All that rough-diamond and rough-husk imagery has 
been rightly discredited of late, and especially since the 
Carlyle disclosures. By the time one has broken one’s teeth on 
a rough husk, the tenderness of the kernel has become either 
illusory or valueless. ‘ Whewell,” says Mr. Payn, “ had quite 
a sublime manner, supplemented by a Northern burr expressing 
contempt; but it was often misapplied. His criticism upon 
Tennyson’s ‘Northern Farmer’ was an example :—‘ It seems 
tome that the poet has wasted a great deal of dialectic ingenuity 
in describing a very wuthless pussonage.’” 

Miss Mitford and Miss Martineau were among Mr. Payn’s 
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earliest and closest friends ; all that he says of these two widely 
different women must be read with interest. Indeed, all that 
he says of the many distinguished persons whom he mentions 
inspires that feeling, but most of all his own laborious literary 
life and its experiences. His immense industry, his unvarying 
cheerfulness, strongly supported by his sense of humour, 
the domestic happiness which he thankfully acknowledges, 
the kindliness with which he treats the troublesome absurdities 
of would-be contributors, the amusing glimpses he gives 
us of the difficulties and distresses of an editor, the mingled 
sense and pleasantry of this book, make it thoroughly accept- 
able. Of the humour, always conspicuous in Mr. Payn’s works, 
his “ Recollections” afford many examples; always of the best 
kind of wit, for it 
“* Never carries a heart-stain away on its blade.” 








CURRENT ‘LITERATURE. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Mystery of Beechey Grange. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—The “ mystery ” is not of much account. He 
must be a very inexperienced reader who fails to perceive that Mr. 
Graeme, the steward, is other than he seems. The main incident of 
the plot, a wealthy man inviting a number of guests, from among 
whom, viewed in the freedom of a disguise, he will choose his heir, 


* will not do more than pass muster. The “ padding” of the story is 


sufficiently good. An old lieutenant tells stories of thesea. There are 
cricket-matches, and boating expeditions, and other adventures, which 
test, in one way or another, the true metal and the false. The 
theatricals might, we think, have been omitted with advantage. 

Little People of Asia. By Olive Thorne Miller. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—Children undoubtedly like to hear about other children, 
and here they may have their taste amply gratified. Miss Miller tells, 
in a style perhaps too condescendingly simple and familiar—we fancy 
that the youngsters have a sense of literary dignity—about children 
in all parts of Asia,—among the wandering Tartars, in Syria, in 
Hindoostan, in Tibet, in the land of the Esquimaux, and, along with 
other places, in Japan. To Japan, indeed, she assigns the palm. 
The “ Japanese Little People, the Happiest of All,’ furnish the sub- 
ject of the concluding chapter. This is a handsome volume, full of 
‘curious information, and adorned with a number of excellent illus- 
trations. It is quite one of the notable books of its class. 

Types and Antitypes of Christ. (S.P.C.K.)—This elegant volume 
‘has on one page hymns, well selected from the best sources, and on 
the other corresponding passages from the Old and New Testament, 
with appropriate illustrations, The pages are further adorned by 
borders, initials, &c.——With this may be mentioned The Story of the 
Life of Jesus. By the Author of “ The Story of the Bible.” (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—The records of the New Testament are here put 
‘into easy language— (without, however, the affectation of words of one 
syllable)—such as children may find “ easy to read and understand.” 
The illustrations are numerous, and, for the most part, of good 
quality.—_—The Old Story of Bethlehem: One Link in the Great Pedi- 
gree, by the Author of “Chronicles of the Schinberg-Gotta Family ”’ 
(S.P.C.K.), is a rendering of the Book of Ruth. It is very well done, 
all the points of the beautiful narrative being excellently brought 
out. The illustrations are not so much to our taste. Surely these 
Eastern women could not have had these blonde complexions ? 

The Princess Nobody: a Tale of Fairyland. By Andrew Lang. 
After the Drawings of Richard Doyle. (Longmans.)—Mr. Lang 
writes a fairy story, and writes it, as may be supposed, very well, 
to suit the well-known drawings of goblins, fairies, &c., and their 
various attendant creatures, which Mr. Doyle made long ago. The 
colour-printing seems to have been managed successfully. 

Story Land. By Sydney Grey. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Here are various stories of country life 
of various kinds, some relating some little incident of ordinary life, 
some, as “ The Wayward Chicken,” a little in Hans Andersen’s style, 
but all gracefully told, and skilfully suggesting, rather than pointing 
amoral. The drawings are very pleasing. “ Bertie,” taking the 
portrait of “‘ Master Bray,” strikes us as being especially good. 

Stuf and Nonsense. By A. B. Frost. (Nimmo.)—It is always 
difficult to say whether nonsense is or is not too nonsensical or 
nonsensical enough. The drawings in the highly exaggerated French 
style, and the verses, which are decidedly feeble, come, we suppose, 
from America, as we see a sign-post “ To Boston”’ in the one, and the 
expression “a burial casket’ in the other. One of the best of the 
sketches is that of the intelligent artist who thinks that he ought to 
know how a horse goes, with his conventional sketch of a gallop, and 
the instantaneous photographs of the movement, somewhat caricatured 
below. But we must own that much of the book does not forcibly 
appeal to our sense of the humorous. * 





aS 

Touch Him If You Dare! written by Juliana Horatio Ewing, ang 
pictured by R. André ; and Dolly's Housekeeping, by the same anthor 
(S.P.C.K.), are, as’ we might expect, very amusing. We know by 
experience that the children like the quaint recitative in which Mrg, 
Ewing tells her little stories, and Mr. André’s excellent drawings, 
They will not find the entertainment provided for them jn 
these little books fall short of their expectations. In Dandy Dar. 
win’s Dovecot, from the same publishers, Mrs. Ewing has called jp 
the aid of Mr. Randolph Caldecott as illustrator. This is a really 
beautiful little story, of a lad who, taken from the workhouse to 
serve an eccentric old master, rises by his fidelity and courage to bg 
the head of a happy and prosperous home. Nothing could be better 
told than the history of Jack March, his honest ambition, his loyalty 
to duty, his faithful Jove, and his success; and Mr. Caldecott’s 
sketches are not unequal to that which they illustrate. 

A Boy Hero. By W. W. B. Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a pathetic little story, founded on 
fact, of a child of six, who strips himself of his clothing to keep a 
younger child of four from ‘perishing of cold during a night of ex. 
posure. The incident occurred not long ago, near Bristol. The 
drawings are pretty, though somewhat conventional. 


The Modern Wonders of the World; or, the New Sinbad. By 
William Gilbert. (W. Swan Sonnenschein.)—These clever stories 
have, we are glad to see, reached a second edition; as have also The 
Children’s Journey, and Other Stories, by the Author of “ Voyage 
en Zigzag ;” and Marquis and Rosette, and the Easter Daisy, by the 
Baroness E. Martineau de Chesney; and A Haven of Rest, and Dr, 
Pertwee’s Poor Patients, by the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure 
Life ;”? and The Story of Ten Thousand Homes, by Mrs. Robert 
O’ Reilly,—all of them from the same publishers. 


The Seven Ages of Man. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Here we have illus. 
trations—photogravures from original paintings—of the passage in “As 
You Like It.” The last of the seven is not very intelligible. The 
“ Justice” should, we think, have been represented on the magis. 
trates’ bench. The schoolboy, with the bird’s-nest in his hand, is a 
great deal too cheerful; but he makes a pretty picture. The soldier 
scarcely looks like business. Of the seven, we should say that the 
first, with mother and infant, is the best. The work comes, we sup- 
pose, from the other side of the Atlantic. We have it in two editions 
of different sizes. 

We have noticed, we think, before Rambles About London Town, 
by C. L. Mateaux (Cassell and Co.), but we may recommend it for a 
convenient account, adorned with plenty of illustrations, of the sights 
of London. 

The Sweet Story of Old. By Hesba Stretton. (Religions Tract 
Society.) —This simple rendering of the Gospel story has long been a 
favourite of ours. It now appears in a handsome volume with 
coloured illustrations. 

The Mela at Tulstpur. By the Rev. B. H. Badley. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—A “mela” is a religious fair, something, we may 
presume, like a Breton pardon; and Mr. Badley, who gives asa 
second title to his book—‘‘ Glimpses of Missionary Life and Work in 
India ”’—describes it and many other things which have come under 
his observation from personal experience. Most of the accounts that 
we have of missionary work in India refer to the field of its greatest 
successes, the South. The writer of the volume before us laboured 
in the North, not far from the Himalayas. This gives a certain 
novelty to his narrative. Weare glad to see that he is not, on the 
whole, dissatisfied with his success. 

The Rosebud Annual (James Clarke and Cv.) has an ample supply 
of illustrations, among which are some “slate pictures”? (adapted 
thus for drawing upon a transparent slate), and very simple and easy 
letterpress. These between them ought to amuse the little people. 

The Band of Mercy @uide to Natural History. By Vernon S. Mor- 
wood. (John Hogg.)—It is an excellent idea to connect the know- 
ledge of Nature with the thought of kindness and tenderness to 
dependent creatures. Much of the knowledge that we are busy 
acquiring in this direction seems, unhappily, to be connected with feel- 
ings quite different. The Band of Mercy organisations are now, as we 
learn from the preface, very wisely identified with the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Let them go on and 
prosper, we say, till we shall see no longer the hideous list of cruelties 
with which month after month the Society appeals to the public. We 
welcome this volume as a means towards this end. 

My Comforter, and other Religious Poems. Selected and edited by 
the compiler of ‘The Changed Cross,” &c. (D. Bryce and Son, 
Glasgow).—This is a volume of devotional verse (published before in 
America under the title of “The Chamber of Peace”). Some of the 
selected pieces are old favourites, others will be new to most English 
readers. 

The Birthday-book of Art and Artists. Compiled and edited by 
Estelle Davenport Adams. (J. Hogg.)—Here we have under each 
day of the year the birthday of one or more artists of the past or 
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———— 
present, and where occasion offers and space permits, some quotation 
pearing on artistic matter, some criticism on the artist, or other 
appropriate matter. We are somewhat tired of this particular form 
of literature; but “The Birthday-book of Art,” giving, as it does, 
plenty of information, is better than many of its kind. It has the 
merit of a “supplementary list’? of artists of whose birthday no 
record has been found, a list of writers on art, and a full index. 
Charlie Asgarde : the Story of a Friendship. By Alfred St. John- 
aton, (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. St. Johnston has mixed his in- 
gredients with admirable skill, and made a story which ought to be a 
great favourite with the young. There is a something of ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe” in his tale (not that he copies at all servilely), and perhaps, 
we may say, a dash of “ Paul and Virginia,”’—only the “ Virginia” 
isadusky beauty. Charlie and Willie—the David and Jonathan of 
the story—are shipwrecked, and manage to reach an island of the 
Fiji group. (The reader must understand that the time is of the 
anregenerate days when Fiji was a name suggestive of the most 
odions cannibalism.) How the companions fare in their solitary 
abode, and how the solitude is invaded, and how it all ends, young 
readers may profitably find out for themselves. They will have the 
pleasure of reading a stirring and thoroughly wholesome story. We 
would only venture to suggest that the young gentleman, who at the 
beginning of the story cannot so much as take the life of a bird, 


develops : 
“The wild beast force, 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man,”’ 


with considerable rapidity. 


True to the Old Flag. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) —Mr. 
Henty tells us here a story of the American War of Independence, and 
puts us on the side which has not generally been the favourite with 
the writers of romance,—that of the Loyalists. The tale opens with 
a most spirited account of escape from an Indian attack. This one 
reads with unmixed pleasure, as there is nothing to divide our 
sympathy; and Mr. Henty, in telling the story, is at his best. It is 
with less pleasure that we embark on the troubled waters of the War 
of Independence. It is always a painful subject, though, indeed, it 
is only fair that the British troops and the Loyalists who fought with 
them should have justice done to them. They were greatly out- 
numbered, and the odds were largely increased by mismanagement ; 
yet, as Mr. Henty truly says, “their victories in actual conflict 
vastly outnumbered their defeats.” And as for their valour, that is 
beyond all question. It was the British and not the Colonials who, 
for instance, were the true heroes of Bunker’s Hill. 


Still Waters. By Edward Garrett. (Oliphant, Andersen, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh.)-—This ‘story for quiet hours,’ as Mr. Garrett 
calls it, is scarcely a story at all, so slight is the thread of incident, 
Sarah Russell, who has missed “ what every woman counts her due, 
—love, children, happiness,” makes herself the source of blessing to 
others. This is very well told, with much power of thought and a 
breadth of sympathy which it is very pleasing to meet. 

The Wreck of the ‘ Nancy Bell.’ By John C. Hutcheson. (Blackie 
and Son.) —“ Cast Away on Kerguelen Land” is the second title of 
this story. Between the two it is sufficiently well described. There 
is shipwreck and there is life on a desolate island in the South Pacific, 
and both are pictured in a very lively and vigorous way. All the 
necessary characters and incidents are provided. There is a jolly 
Irish mate—Irish humour has, perhaps, been hardly made sufficient 
use of in the nautical novel—a cool Yankee, a gallant lover, and a 
beautiful heroine. Then there is a villain, with the appropriate name 
of Bill Moody, and a mutiny which is most justly punished ; in fact, 
there is everything that is most desirable in a tale, and most 
undesirable in reality. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Here we have some twenty “stories of danger and daring.” They 
have been diligently sought for in many out-of-the-way quarters. 
Indeed, many of them will be new to most readers. And the result 
can hardly fail to be satisfactory. We have been reminded by the 
book of the Excitement volumes (do any of our middle-aged readers 
remember the Excitement ?) which purified our youth with emotions 
of pity and terror. 

A Turbulent Town. By Edward N. Hoare, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)— 
This “story of the Arteveldts” takes us back to a period of great 
events and great emotions. Mr. Hoare has before proved his power 
to blend fiction with history, and we gladly welcome his new effort. 

Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Phillis Carr, who is acting as companion to a 
distant relative, and endures all the miseries that her situation can 
mean, falls-in at a watering-place with a family of nowvean. riches, 
good, simple folk, who are perplexed rather than spoilt by wealth. To 
them Phillis becomes “ guide, philosopher, and friend.’’ She is to 
introdace them to society, a difficult task which circumstances enable 
her to perform beyond what might have been expected. Along with 
this there are certain complications of love-affairs. Phillis puts her 
lover to a test which he does not answer, and finds a more congenial 








mate in the family by which she has been adopted. There is 
some good characterisation in the story. The old father is a 
peculiarly pleasing character, and the story may be pronounced a 
success. 

In His Courts. By Margaret E. Hayes. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a 
thoroughly well-intentioned book, and not without some literary 
merit, but scarcely successful as a story. 





The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—The seventh annual 
volume of this magazine is now before us, and keeps up to the 
average of its predecessors. The frontispiece is an etching, “ Lady 
Bountiful,” by Robert W. Macbeth, A.R.A., in which the figure strikes 
us as a particularly fine piece of work. Besides this, there are more 
than sixty full-page illustrations, engravings by a great variety of 
artists, many of them of established reputation. The smaller illus- 
trations must number between four and five hundred. We need 
hardly say to those who know the Magazine of Art that literary 
excellence is by no means neglected in its contents. The art of the 
day, both at home and abroad, finds here a record; and there are 
reviews of the art of the past. 

Lady Lowater’s Companion. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is a story of small social in- 
trigues, chiefly of the ‘‘companion” and of the family solicitor’s 
ambitious wife, with the shadow of a dark secret, which the solicitor 
holds in terrorem over Lady Lowater, looming behind. We have not 
found much entertainment or profit in either tragedy or comedy. We 
must point out to this clever writer that literary workmanship will 
not make up for thinness of material. 

Messrs. Mansell and Co. (271 and 273 Oxford Street), have sent 
us specimens of their Christmas and New-Year’s Cards,—some of them 
coloured photographs of sea-pieces, which are very pretty; some 
delicate facsimiles of designs in flowers, drawn but not coloured ; some 
studies in children’s and women’s faces. On the whole, we prefer 
the first kind, though all of them seem executed with considerable skill. 

Messrs. Meissner and Buch (Leipsic)—represented in this country 
by Messrs. Schwenckert and W. G. Wallis, 112 Fleet Street—have 
sent us a box of their Fac-simile Water-Colour Cards. Messrs. 
Meissner and Buch are endeavouring to carry chromo-lithography to 
the highest perfection it admits of ; and some of these cards are 
extremely pretty, especially the snow-covered landscapes, and some 
of the flowers. Let us hope that the snow-covered landscapes will 
be less appropriate again this year to English men and women, 
than to those of Germany and the United States. Not the less, per- 
haps, will the reminder of what we have escaped, be welcome as 
Christmas and New Year’s presents. 

Miss Kate Greenaway sends us a very pretty little almanack for 
1885, illustrated by herself in colours. The figures of the months 
are prettily designed. There are also figures of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter as girls, and two taking final figures of the New 
and Old Year. 
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Gobat (S.), His Life and Work, cr 8¥0 2.00... .cceceseeccecceceeeeeceeeeereese( Nisbet) 7 6 
Gosse (P. H.), The Mysteries of God, er 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3,6 
Green (E. E.), T:ue to Himself, er 80 ..............0.ccceeececsececeeeeeseeeee(Nelson) 2/6 
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Hamilton (W. A. B.), Mr. Montenello, 3 vols. er 8vo... 
Hoey (C.), The Lovers’ Creed, 3 vols. er Sv0............... 
Hopkins (J. L.), Ready and Willing, cr 8vo ...... ..... 





Jackson (H.), Ramona, 2 vols. 12mo............... edeceaonaiam Sinientucaaees (Macmillan) 12/0 
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Landois (D. L.), Text-book of Human Physiology, Vol. 1, 8vo (C. Griffin & Co.) 18/0 
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Parker (W. K.), On Mammalian Descent, 8v0..............6..... (C. Griffin & Co.) 10/6 
Proctor (R. A.), Universe of Suns, cr 8v0........ (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
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Randolph (Mrs. ), Cyclamen, 3 vols. Cr BVO .....s.ssseeeeeeerees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
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6 9 | “ LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LIBERTY UPHOLSTERY | STUFF. S, 
|ORIGINAL INVENTIO IN LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
ASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


FABRICS , snus semen aaa, 


New Parrerys Post Faer. | f'Ghehe Hoe’ } REGENT STREET, W. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHE 
PAPERS. 





| FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
From 15s per piece. 


“WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 
Oo. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 


T O N G A which we have prescribed it.’””—Medical 


FOR Press and Circular, 
“Tonza maintains its reputation in 
N E U R A m G | A the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet. 
Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s. 


7 Of all Chemists. So_r ConsignEEs— 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, PLOUGH Court, LomBArD §Sr., Lonpon. 


Seseneen and dopnnns tickling and irritation, in- 

THROAT | ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 

| symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 

IRRIT ATION with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
| the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 

| confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 


AND COUGH. | | boxes, 74d; and tins, 1s 14d, labelled ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 


aly and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


| Whitens the tceth, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROWLANDS’ = fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 
TOOTH POWDER, 


| and contains no miueral acid or gritty substances. 
| Ask ahywhere for 

| ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

it is original and only eenine. 


HAS RECEIVED 


APOLLINARIS. 8 


satimeacl HIGHEST 


“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS.” | 


ODONTO 





AWARD, 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 





XAMINATION in ARTS.—The next Examination of the 

Society of Apothecaries will be held at th:ir Hall on JANUARY 8, 9, and 

16, 1885.—Information will be given on application to Mr. J. C. SARGEANT, 
Apothecaries Hall, E.C. 


RBRAavureEyY co LL Be Ez 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, will be 
FILLED up in JUNE NEXT. C: indidates must have been under 14 on January 
Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 











Just published, price 1s each. 

HE A BC GUIDE to PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
the Instruction and Diversion of Young Folk. Also, SHORES, BARS, 
BANKS, and DELTAS. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his WIFE. By J 
HAWTHORNE. With 6 Steel Plate Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8yo, clot extra, 24s, 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 

A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and Other Poems, By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s, 


The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and other Science Gleanings, 
A — A. Proctor. With’ numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d 


THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. py Austin Dobson, 
With 95 Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
By Justin 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. ” 
T, now veady, 


McCartuy, M.P. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 12s each. 


WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical ‘Dictionary of 
Notable Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. Crown 8yvo, > 
(Shortly. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Carefully Revised bd the Author. With a Steel Plate 
Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6 [Just ready, 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By ‘Walter Besant, Author of 
** All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ With a Frontispiece by CuHarirs 
GREEN. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 
{Immediately, 
STORIES "STORIE RIES. of “The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE.” 
STRANGE By Grant Allen (J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson). Crown 8vo, = extra, 6s. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR,’” 
On the FO'K’SLE HEAD: a Oollection of Yarns and 
Sea Descriptions. By W. Crank RussexL, Author of ‘ Round the Galley 
Fire,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 
” WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
“I SAY NO. Bs) Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
CASHEL HOEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
The LOVER'S. CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With 12 
Illustrations by se MacNab. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
HARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
By MEAD and. STREAM. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
“Robin Gray,’’ ‘The Golden Shaft,’ ‘‘ Queen of the Meadow,” &. 3 vols, 


crown 8yo. 
BASIL’S NEW NOVEL ; , 
“The WEARING of the GREEN.” By Basil, Author of 
“Love the Debt,” “ A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 
NEW NOVEL by CECIL POWER. 
PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
ARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL 
BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 
“Saint Mungo’s City,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘A TRAMP ABROAD.” 
The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By 
Marx Twain, With 174 Illustrations, crown 8vo, clot extra, 7s 6d. 
[Immediately, 
ENGLISH EDITION of the NEW BOOK of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
On a MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Alex. E. Sweet and J. 
Armory Knox. With 265 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61. 
[ Immediately. 
Uniform with the other Volumes of the COLLECTED EDITION of CHARLES 
READE'S WORKS, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
SINGLEHEART and DOUBLEFACE. By Cuartes Reape. With Illustrations 
by P. Macnab. 
The JILT. By Cuartes Reape. With Illustrations by Joseph Nash. 
GOOD STORIES. By Cuartes Reape, With Illustrations by E. A. Abbey, 
Perey Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 


CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. By Fred Boyle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Inthe HIMALAYAS and on the INDIAN PLAINS. ByC. 
F. Gorpon Cumming, Author of ‘‘In the Hebrides.’”” With numerous Tilus 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 61. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON 


the FIRST. By Jons Asuroy, Author of “ Social Life in the Reiga of Queen 
Anne.” With 120 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 283. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT'S MARMION. An entirely New 
Edition, with over 100 new Illustrations by leadiog Artists. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 163. 


SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES: The RIVALS and the SCHOOL 
for SCANDAL. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. With decorative Vignettes and 10 full-page Lllu-trations. Demy 
8vo, ha'f-parchment, 12s 6d 

LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. 


JENNINGS, With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Mediwval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first ‘Tran ‘lated into English Verse, with an Essay by J. ADDING- 
TON SymMoNDs. Small 8vo, parchment, 6:. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and Significations. 
By C. W. Barpsey, M.A., Author of “ Curiosities oF * Paritan Nomenclature.” 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8y 0, cloth extra, 7s 6d. (Just ready. 


Just ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL.—Contents: 


Olga Davidoff’s Husband, by J. Arbuthnot Wilson—The Ballad of Mary of 
Egypt, by B. Montgomery Ranking, illustrated by H. Gandy—Another Man’s 
Wife, by F, W. Robinson—A Strange Love-Letter, by Annette Calthrop, illas- 
trated by E, J. Wailker—An Ancient Charm, by E. G. Simpson—Christmas at 
Dunedin, illustrated by E. Wagner—Humphrey Haliburton: Two Episodes i in his 
Life, by Justin H. McCarthy—Youth and Age, illustrated by W. 3. Stacey— 
“Founded on Fact,” by 'l. Malcolm W. atson—My Wedding Journey, by Catharine 
Childar, illustrated by G. L. Seymour—A Quakeress, by #. Lovett Cameron—An 
Acrobat’s Mother, illustrated by Rudolf Blind—Captain Brandy’s Bet, by Frank 
Abe 

Just ready, price Oue Shilling, 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Containing Two Com- 
plete Novels, “‘ By Death Beleaguered,” by Percy Greg ; o Mrs. Verexer's 
Courier } Maid, ” by Mrs. Alexander. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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2 vols, demy 8vo, recently published, with Index, cloth, price 21s. 


CREEDS OF THE DAY; 
Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 


“This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another and 


| with themselves.””—Contemporary Review. 


**A very able book. It is well written and eminently fair.”"—Modern Review. 
| “ We cannot call to mind another book in the English Janguage where the argu- 
| ments against revealed and natural religion are so compactly given.”—Tablet. 
“A successful attempt to define every important school of modern thought.”— 
Sun, New York. 
“The general description of the Evolution theory is masterly in its complete- 
| ness.””—Church Review. 
“Its style will fascinate all who read it.””-—Nation, New York. 


| day.’’—Scotsman. 
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| **An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the 
| 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hil. 





MISS MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 
‘'TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Maruinpe Bryn, 


Author of ‘ Life of George Eliot,” &e. 2 vols., 21s. { November 29, 


| 
| 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








URACY SOUGHT by a BROAD | The BROOKS COLLECTION.—An unusually attrac- M& MONCURE D. CONWAY, M.A., 


CHURCHMAN (moderate). Free Christmas. 
London or large town preferred, Graduate. Fond 
of music. Views a}proximately those of Spectator 
and Expositor.—Address, Rev. ANGUS M. MACKAY, 


Olney, Bucks. o’clock each day. 


rTNIVERSITY COLLEGE ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. 
Mé® received Instructions from era Brooks | ITERARY 


of NORTH WALES, 


tive Sale of Rare and Va!uable Etchings, and a few 


choice Unpublished Engravings. Great Sale by . “gear me 
Auction on MONDAY NEX'L, November 24th, and to the Sonth Place Religious Society, Finsbury, the 


having resigned the position of MINISTER 


, | Committee will be happy to enter intocommunication 


Nineteen following days, at 171 Strand, at 2 with GENTLEMEN willing to FILL the VACANCY 


thus created.—For further particulars, apply to Mr. 
GEORGE HICKSON, 20 Smithfield, E C. 


PROPERTY. — The 








LECTURER in LATIN will be appointed in 
December. Stipend, £200 per annum, and a share of 
the fees, guaranteed at not less than £50.—Applica- 
tions, and twelve copies of testimonials, to be in the 
hands of the undersigned on or before WEDNESDAY, 
December 3rd. 

W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 
Secretary and Registrar. 

Bangor, November 19tk, 1884. 

HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

HEAD MISTRESS WANTED, after Christmas, for 
a High School for Girls at Newe stle-upou-Tyne. 
Salary, £180 per annum, together with residence, 
capitation fees, and an allowance for service. High 
qualifications and experience in teaching necessary.— 
For full particulars, send stamped envelope to the 
SECRETARY, 2 Nean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY 
(LIVITED). 

HEAD MISTRESS WANULED, after Christmas, 
for a School to be opened at Dewsbury. Salary, £175 
per annum, and capitation fees.—For full part:culars, 
send stumped envelope to the SECRETARY, 2 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 8.W 


OYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School will be 
VACANT at CHRISTMAS next, and the Governors 
invite APPLICATIONS. The Scheme of the Endowed 

hools Commissioners prescribes that the Head 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, but no one skall be di: qualified from 
being a Master by reason of his nct being or not 
intending to be in Holy Orders. The emoluments of 
the office will consist of a fixed yearly stipend of £2%, 
anda capitation payment of £3 for each boy aitending 
the School up to 300, and £2 for every additional boy, 
together with a residence rent free. The School will 
accommod ite at least 500 boys. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, and 
endorsed ‘* Application for Head Mastership,” must 
be sent, not later than December 5th, to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Mr. E. H. FRASER, Nottivgham, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The OFFICE of MISTRESS is VACANT. Candi- 
dates are invited to send in applications, with 
testimonials or other evide:ce of titness, not later 
than January Stb, 1885, to the Secretary, Miss 
KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., 
from whom further information may be ob‘ained. 


ARDIFF SCHOOL BOARD. 


WANTED, a TRAINED CERTIFICATED HEAD 
MASTER for the BOYS’, and a TRAINED CERTI- 
FICATED HEAD MISTRESS for the GIRLS’ DE- 
PARTMENT of anew higher Grade School which 
=" ready for opening at the beginning of January 
next. 

Accommodation—Boys, 455; girls, 320. Children 
below the Standard V. will not be admitted. 

Salary of Master, £250; of Mistress, £159, and in 
addition in each case, one fourth of Government grant. 
_ Applications must be made upon a form supplied by 
the Clerk on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 
(foolscap size) accompan‘ed by copies (on foo'scap) of 
three recent testimonials, which will not be returned, 
and must be sent to the Clerk on or before December 
6th next, 

Canvassing members will disqualify. 

D. REES, Clerk. 

Town Hall, Cardiff, November 12th. 

GENTLEWOMAN, moving in the 
‘ best Society, and living in the peighbourhcod 
ot Hyde Park, DESIRES to OFFER her SERVICES 
in driving, walking-out, reading, or writing, for an 
INVALID GENTLEMAN or LADY, during a few 
hours of eacu day or week. A personal interview 
requested, or reply by letter.—Address, ‘*A. B, C.,” 
Ottice of the Spectator. 





and Son, the eminent Fine-Art Publishers, to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the Premises, 171 Strand (corner of 
Surrey Street), on the above days, a brilliaut and 
recherché Collection of RKMARQUE ARTIST 
PROOF ETCHINGS and ARTIST PROOF EN- 
GRAVINGS, and other High-cla-s Works of Art, 
publisbed by the Firm, The majority of the Works 
have never been Published, and thus come before the 


Proprietor of an important Series of FIFTY 


| Pp 
| ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, now in constant demand, 


the sale of which during the last five years has 
| exceeded One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes, 
is desirous of SELLING the COPYRIGHTS, &c., by 
valuation in the usual way, A Profit of 10 per cent. 
| on the Purchase-money would be guaranteed for three 
| years.—Apply to Messrs. MUNTUN and MORRIS, 





| Solicitors, 954 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





public in all their freshness of subject. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
k. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager, 





Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srectan ADvantaGEs obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisib'e among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,009 being increased to £1,500 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new businezs. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 


Large und varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 








TERMS ... 





For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 
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ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The COUNCIL are abont to APPOINT 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the following SUB- 
JECTS :— 

English Language and Literature. 
French. 

German. 

Philosophy and Political Economy. 
Botany. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Pas 
. Physiology. 

10. Z ge 

ll. Anatomy. 

12. Pathology. 

13. Surgery. 
The appointment will be for three years. 

For further information apply to the Regi-trar. 
Applications must be sent in on or before December 


&th. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A. 


ona oe Re :istrar. 
S T. THOMAS’S 
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HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 
Lond-n, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
October, 1885. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Sci ntific and Intermediate M.B. 
Examinati ns of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be pa'd to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students enteri ing in their second or subsequent years ; 
also for Dental Studeuts and for qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
fromthe Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


DUCATION. — LAUSANNE. 
First-class SCHOOL, recommended by iene 
Fry, M.P., J. H. Tuke, Esq. Great advantages for 
the Study ‘of Languages, Painting, Musi:, &e. Home 
c»mforts.—Apply, Mdlle. HOFFHERKR, Villa Beau 
8é jour 3, Lansanne, Sw itzerland, 


1 AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls, OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 
LAS HE N, Criccieth, North Wales. 
—Mr. F. H. PETER4, M.A, Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar at 
Eton, and Scholar of Balliol, TAKKS a FEW 
PUPILS, age under 16. Pupils. cau learn German 
and Drawing, and can ride if desired. The place is 
remarkably healthy. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Mrs. JAMES 

MACDONELL takes SIX BOYS to EDUCATE 

with her own sous. The boys are tangbht by a 

resident Oxford man. The house is situated in the 

healthiest part of Bournemonth. Al) the arrange- 

ments are adapted for delicate or backward boys.— 
Gorse Field, Bournemouth. 


Be URNEMOUTH—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES 

Principals :—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils, 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 

is been very successful for many years. Special 
attention i is riven to younger pu, ils. 








RN OLD—PREPA R ATORY 

SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governess. Near 

Wal shore. — Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 
almer, 


r\O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
I Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- 
gaged for Lectures and Practice Classes in English 
Language and Literature, Reading and Composition. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be adwitted in Septem. 
ber, 1885. 

For competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department, and Two in the Indian Telezraph Depart- 
ment.—For ‘particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 
at the College. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE ir all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E q., M.A. 


Sar for LADIES.—WEST- 
: FIELD, HAMPSTEAD. 
Preparation for Degrees of London University. 
NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 7th. Entrance 
Examination in December. Fall particulars from the 








Ascot. 


OAL-BOXES, LAMPS, and OILS. 
—WILLIAM S. BURTON has a choice selection 
of rew designs of Coal-Boxes in iron, iron and brass, 
all brass, copper, walnut, mahogany, ebonised, oak, 
rosewood, ash, now on show, at prices ranging from 





mineral and other oils. These are of the best make, 
and are guaranteed safe, Duplex Lamps from 8s 64. 

Kerosine, the best mineral oil in the market, water 
white, safe, and inodorous, 1s ld per gallon. 

Best COLZA OIL, 2s 10d per gallon. 

SPOONS and FORKS (Electro Silver on best 
Nickel)—Tables, 30s; Desserts, 22s; Teas, 14s per 
dozen, 

The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRTY 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually sold for, Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER and HOUSE 
FURNISHER, 88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; and 1, la 
2 and 3 Newman Street, &c. Catalogues post free. 





” “For more than ae years I neve nee 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS as a very excellent medicine for 
Coughs, Colds, and all disorders of the Chest and 
Lungs, and frequently take them myself for Irrita- 
tion of the Throat and occasional coughing.” —(Signed ) 
W. Irevanp, Chemist, Egremont, Cumberland. 

Dr. LOCOCKS WAFERS instantly relieve and 
rapid'y cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, 
Shortness of Breath, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism 
—aud taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d 
and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 


id Sinem: of Sight ona Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to mer and Assist the 
Weakst Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.s., 
OCULIST UPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., De. Ra‘cliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminst-r Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 


Secretary, MissG., CLIVE BAYLEY, The Wilderness, | 


43 91 to £10 10s. Also a new stock of Lamps, for 


| : 
A LADY (Experienced) wishes ye, 
engagement. Excellent linguist (ten man 
abroad), piano, English, singing, drawing, » painti 
= and water-colours Address, by letter, bh mk 
ay’s vertisin ces, 159 
aol m g » Piccadilly, Saks 


_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


Re OPes. PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 
an 

















_ MEATS. Also, 
_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
_— SOUP, and JELDJ.Y, andothey 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 
| CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

















—- 


| 

| SOLE ADDRESS :— 
(11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
| 





MAYFAIR, W. 
'PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878 ; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1833. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN. 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 


‘Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.” —J urORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’ S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Great REMEDY 
FOR GouT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few davs, by this celebrated Medicine. 
| These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
| use,and arecertain to prevent the disease attacking 








> | any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 91 per box. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1984. 


FRY’S tvrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
!article.’’—Standard. 








| PURE COCOA ONLY. | 
COCOA pert COCOA EXTRACT. 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol, 





tion of Sight free. 


HEAL 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 483. 


DD . 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from Ils. 

A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good | 
and = viceabie, at a very moderate price. | 
3 ft., 

THIS w ITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3 ft., 203., 
makes a most comfortable Bed, and cannot be 
surpassed at the price. 





| ‘ei HOUSE, BU RGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 





Mr. §. McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of | 


Balliol ‘College, PREPARES BOYS for MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. | 
—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRI 


AND 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


SON 





PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. ; 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that ip 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
ASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
WRITING TABLES from 253, 
OCCASIVUNAL TABLES from 10s 61, 





CE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





“THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VIEW 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Madie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; ani they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 


cla COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 

= aes oe ” ST. PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autot pes of the Paintings in these scum 

FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 

And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


(FREE) 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius ot 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest: art should be grateful to the 
sara process."—Portfulio, April, 
3871. 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional iufiuence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of tha young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 


natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, Just published, “* oe the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 


September 4th, 1879, 


From the ieee by "JAS. ARCHER, E-q. 





used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPELBT, « Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873. 
Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post 
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HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 


i inter residence on the verge of 

We Fy the mild and equable climate of 
- h-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, ever- 
Ket hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem. 
looks. — Every information of the MANAGER, 


Ilfracombe, Devon. 
UNION 


AUSTRALIA 
BANK Vr. ITED. , 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up ee we ee eee 21,500,000 


Reserve Fun eee eee ace 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 23,000,000 

f CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

bevy Baye’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 

Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


d Fiji. 
det RAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 








OoTLLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tor collection. ' , 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
qhich may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 








DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
Lg pong —~ er 
nces against Loss by Fire an ightning 
fluted in all parts of the World. _ ’ 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


= WILLIAM C. ORAL } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE aaa Life, Marine. 
Oapital Fully Subscri eee ose ++. £2,500, 
Capital Paid up... pe wee see 250, 
Life Fand in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about “as oe eee 875,000 
Other Funds exceed .., one nent + _ 1,000,000 
Tota, INVESTED Funps Urwarps or TWO 
MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


DERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... «» HARVIE M, Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heapb Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WI.ULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B22 232s BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full — on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MPORTANT.— A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern elestro-plated spoons and forks, 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, d ssert 
and tea spoons ; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 50s accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs, MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Kminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 
Holborn, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Weak 
Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from im- 
perfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
telieved by these admirable Pills. They remove 
cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency, and con- 
Stipation, Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
And every other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our 
bodies. Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners 
and the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, 
and chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for = appetite, eructations, and a 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms which 
render the lives of thousands miserable indeed. These 


























Pills are approved by all classer. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I i 
dealers making amen ae ? ye ts EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liobig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


«# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—* I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD amd CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


GRANT’S 
TO N C A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 
A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


LIQUEURS.'|GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 











SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


ALL WHO 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
NEW NOVEL by VERNON LEE. 


MISS BROWN. 


A NOVEL. 
By VERNON LEE, 
Author of ‘* Eaphorion,” “‘ Belearo,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


This day is published. 


MR. MONTENELLO. 
A ROMANCE ef the CIVIL SERVICE. 
By W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s Fd. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of 
Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of 
“The ‘ Swan’ and her Crew.”’ New Edition, with 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The author’s descriptions are so easy, fluent, and 
understandable. His accounts of repeated aunual 
visits to Norfolk at varying times of the year, and 
with different companions, are so grapbic and 
realistic, that every page of his work teams with 
interest and amusement.” —Whitehall Review. 

** It is one of the most interesting books of its class 
we have ever seen, and will be an invaluable 
addition to the library of the sportsman whether 
his faucy inclines to fishing, shooting, or yacht- 
ing, as it touches upon all three.”—Wildfowlers’ 
Illustrated Sporting Times. 


This day is published. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Maria Sorters, With Ilus- 
trations, post 8vo, 12s 6d, 


This day is published, Fourth Edition. 


The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 
L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘* Troublesome 
Daughters,” *‘ Cousins,” ‘Mr, Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” &. New Edition, crown &vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 
MADAGASCAR: its History and 


People. By the Rev. Henry W. LirtrTir, some 
years Missionary in East Madagascar, Post €yo, 
with a Map, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev, FREDERICK 
GEORGE Ler, D.C.L. Crown &vo. 


This day is publish%d. 
The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 


Divon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Trans- 
lated into English by RaryarL Lrpos bs 
BEAvForRT. Crown 8vo, 


The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 
Edited by Lady Betiairs. In one aoe 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon Gavttier. And TI)lustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
and Crowquill, Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s, 


New and Cheaper Edition, revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to 
Grow and Show Them. By S. Rrynoips Hots, 
Canon of Lincoln, Eighth Edition, revised, feap. 
8yvo, 3s 6d, 

** At once the pleasantcst and best book yet written 
on the subject.” —Ficid. 
“Tt is the production of a man who boasts of thirty 

‘ all-England* cups, whose roses are always looked 

for anxiously at flower-shows...... Such a man ought 

to have something to say worth hearing to those who 
love the rose, and he has said it,’—Gardeners’ 

Chronicle. 

“It is rich in valuable information.’—Gardeneis’ 

Magazine, 

“* His work may now be considered the most com- 
plete guide to this interesting branch of floricultural 
art.”’—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
___ EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


Price 63, post 8vo (published at 1s 64). 


HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS: a Review of the History 
and Present Condition of Modern Theology. By the 
late R. W. Macray, M.A, 
London: F. Norcatr, 7 King Street, Covent 
Garden. 





1 vol. 10s 6, at all Libraries, q 
N the COMPANY’S SERVICE: a 
7 outed ef Addiscombe days and the India 
0) . 
“ The story is one of the best of its kind that we 
have met with.”’—Spectator, 


Mrssrs. ALLEN and Co, 





BOOKS BY SARAH TYTLER. 


PAPERS for THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. 
Dlustrated by J. E. Miziars, R.A. Crown 8yo, 
a tna 


HEROINES in OBSCURITY. A 
Second Scries of ‘‘ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,’’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5:. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a 


Woman’s Lot in the French Revolution. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


GIRLHOOD and WOMANHOOD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 














DAYS of YORE. Crown 8vo, cloth 


gilt extra, 5s. 


The DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love 


and Duty. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 53. 


A HERO of a HUNDRED FIGATS. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 53, 














The HUGUENOT FAMILY in the 
oe gaa VILLAGE, With Illustrations. Crown 


“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” An English 
Story of To-Day. Crown 8vo, 5 

LADY BELL. A Story of Last Cen- 
tury. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ds, 


OLD MASTERS and their PICTURES. 


—Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 














MODERN PAINTERS and _ their 
iy la cae Sketches. Crown 





MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their 
— ee Sketches, Crown 8yo, 


ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 
56 LUDGATE HILL. 


J ust published, Svo, cloth, 93, 
NOTES on the ANTI-CORN-LAW 


STRUGGLE. By Anprew Bisset, Esq. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of 
MEDIEVAL THOUGHT, in the Departments of 
Theology and Ecclesiastical Politics. By 
REGINALD LANE Poor, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, Ph.D., Leipzig, Publ shed for the 
Hibbert Trustees, 

Wititrams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden ; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 


"MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 
(PUE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 4th Edition. 163, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s, 
ee ote of PSYCHOLOGY. 3rd Edition. 2 
vols,, 36s. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 21s, 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s, 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 23, 
The DATA of ETHICS. 83s. 

OTHER WORKS. 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 9th Edition. Syo, 10s 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
—— The same. Cheap Edition. 2s 6d, 
ESSAYS. 2vols. New Edition. 16:. 
ESSAYS. (Third Series.) 8s. 


Also Mr. SPENCER'S 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 


piled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. ScHErria, 

and Mr. Cotirer. Folioboards, 1. English, 183.— 

2. Ancient American Races, 16s.—3. Lowest Races, 

Negritos, Polynesians, 18s.—4, African Races, 16s,—5. 

Asiatic Races, 18s.—6. American Races, 18s.—7, 

es and Phoenicians, 21s.—8, French Civilisation, 
3. 





WILLiAMSs and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 


R. W. B. CARPENTER on AGNOS- 

TICISM.—See THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL, 

1885, just ready, Also Contributions by MONCURE 

D. CONWAY, M .A., Dr. AVELING, Rev. F. SYDNEY 

MORRIS, Captain McTAGGART, &c. Post free, 
Sevenpence. 


London: H. Catrert and Co., 8 Fleet Street, E.C. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— - SOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mal) 

ast, S.W. 











SS 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS’, 


25 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEY 
LONDON, and 27 and 29 WEST 23r STREET * 
NEW YORK, . 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





An OUTLINE of the FUTURE 
RELIGION of the WORLD, witha Consideratj 
of the Facts and Doctrines on which it will be 
based, By T. LLoypD STANLEY, 8yo, cloth, 12g 64. 


HERODOTUS for BOYS and GIRLS 
Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by Jony g 
Waite, LL.D. 4to, fully illustrated, uniform 
with “ Plutarch for Boys and Girls,” cloth, 128 6a, 


MYTHS in MEDICINE and OLD 
TIME DOOTORS. A Series of Essays on the 
History of Medical Practice. By A. ©. Garrery 
M.D. §&vo, cloth, 63. . 


FRANCO - AMERICAN COOKERY 
BOOK ; or, How to Live Well and Wisely every 
Day in the Year. Containing over 2,000 recipes, 
By Fruix J. Deviéz, Caterer to the New York 
Club, &c, 8vo, half-bound, 163, 

‘Contains one of the best selections of dishes and 
dinners which, in a considerable experience of cookery 
books, we have ever seen,’’—Saturday Review, 

“The book now before us will be glad!y welcomed 
by a large class of the public eager to get at something 
new.”’—Practical Confectioner, 


Authorised Edition. 
HAND and RING. By Anna 


GREEN, Author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” &¢, 
Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 6s, Popular Edition, 
illustrated, 16mo, paper, 23. 

“Every chapter has its surprise and excitement, 
probably Gaborian never equalled * Hand and Ring,'” 
—Saturday Review. 

Current American Publications supplied at lowest 

prices, 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on application, 
Second Edition, cloth, 361 
be *- HEALING TOUCH; and 


other Sermons. By A. Mackennat, B.A, 

“The volume is one of the few that, without quali. 
fication or reserve, we can heartily commend 
British Quaiterly Review. 

Second Edition, cloth, 3s 6d. 
The DIVINE GENTLENESS; and 
Other Sermons. By Rev. T. C. Frytayson. 

‘The utterances of a calm, suggestive, yet intense 
mind and heart, full of vigour and true life.”— 
English Independent. 

Manchester: Broox and Crrstat. London: 
Hopper and SrougutTon ; SrImPKIN and Co, 





“ Certainly since Mr. Lewis Carrol gave us ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more 
charming fairy tale than these vdventures of Effie.” 
—Bookseller. 

In fancy cloth, with gilt edges, elegant, 5s, post free. 
FFIE and her STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES: a very curious Story, 
almost true. By the Rev. Joun Crorts, Author of 
‘*Flowers with Roots.’ 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: Alle- 
gories and Sermons for Children, 23 6d, fancy cloth. 
** Quite model addresses.’’—Guardian. 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GoLpEr. 

On November 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No, 18. 
ie E CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 

ConTENTS. 

Tue Princess TorwaNyl. Illustrated by Harry 

Furniss, 

ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS. 

Guy, NEP, TROS, AND OTHERS. Illustrated by A. T. 
Elwes. 

Foop anpD FEEDING. 

Tue TaLk or THE Town. By James Payn. Chap.23. 
—An Unexpected Ally. Chap. 24,—Managers, 
Chap. 25.—Two Distinguished Visitors. Chap. 26. 
—Two Actresses. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

London: Smitu, Eber, an’ Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NCIENT ARABIC READING- 

DESK and LAMP.—See the BUILDER for 
this week (4d; by Post, 44d ; Annnal Subscription, 19s); 
also Two Views of the Henry Wilson Memorial Church, 
Sheffield; Thurlow Towers, Streatham—Articles on 
Arab Art—Earthquakes and English Architecture— 
Royal Institute of Architects—The Architectural 
Treatment of Cupolas—Actions for Infringement of 
Rights to Light—Student’s Column—‘“ Roofs’; &. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—— on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. ms 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Childrea 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3a 6d, 63, aud lle, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S —_LIST. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON.—Imperial 8vo, price 8s, in handsome cloth ; or 263 bound in morocco elegant. 


cANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
{With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the MARQUIS of LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others. 
ublishers’ Circular says :—“‘ It is nct too much to cay that if this book had ‘‘Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The illustrations by Mr- 





The P West-End publisher, at three times the modest price charged . - a 

n produced by a West-End publ 2 8 Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the attractiveness of this very 
borit by the Religious Tract Society, it would have been esteemed remarkably attractive volame.”—Saturday Review, 
ot would wei veer nap celag ye ae —_ pv oa “What we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally 
room table. ® who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the reader fitted to tell us ; and he has succeeded in doing so with a fine modest frankness 


pation fo, ar ee seriously it will convey also a large amovnt of solid informa- | and hearty goodwill, and a copious wealth of well-put information. To the 


we —-Guardian. emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical advice.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 
——E—————_—_ 





THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By Professor 


LECHLER, D.D., of the University of aioe, Translated from the German by Peter Lorimer, D.D. New Edition, very carefully revised, with a Supple- 
mental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe. By S. G. Green, D.D. Octavo, 8s, cloth boards. Portrait and Illustrations. 
This book is poten in connection with the Five Hundredth Anniversary of Wycliffe’s death, December 31st, 1384, Dr. Lorimer’s translation has been very carefully 
revised and semanas et ea with Lechler’s original work. A copious index has been added, and the volume now forms the standard work on the Life 
and Times of the Great Reformer. z i 
WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by the Rev. 8. G. | DEARER than LIFE. A Story of the Times of Wycliffe. 
= Sauk heme a By Emma Lesiiz, Author of “Saxby,” &c. With Illustrations. Imperial 
16mo, 1s 6d, ‘ ee - oa 16mo, 33 64, cloth, gilt. 
«4 clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.”"—Manchester i ; ‘ 5 
This tale is published in commemoration of the quincentenary of Wycliffe’s 


iner. - " é 7 7 - : - 4 
Pies in compendious form most of the notable facts about Wycliffe.”— | death. It is by a practised writer, and gives a lively and interesting picture of 


Pall Mall Gazette. England in the fourteenth century. 





Sir WILLIAM MUIR’S NEW BOOK, H Just published. 

MAHOMET and ISLAM. A Sketch of the Prophet's Life OLD HIGHWAYS in CHINA. By Isabelle Williamson, 
from Original Sources, and a Brief Outline of his Religion. By Sir Wiut1am = “> — Mission, Chefoo. With many Illustrations and a Map, crown 
Mor, K.0.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly Lientenant-Governor of the North- a a Sie Sieh SOleaeen labendcit 1 th h th t 

; . x ‘Ts ” <, ig 2 a o travel throug e@ grea 

West onpareed of India, Author of * Life of ‘Mahomet, i resaped of Early provinces of Shantung and Chi Li. She speaks Chinese, and she has given in this 

Caliphate,” &c. With Illustrations and a large Map of Arabia, crown 8v0, | hook much interesting information derived from her own observation and experi. 


4s, cloth. | ence about the habits and life and needs of Chineze women. 





_ 


The ANNUAL VOLUME of the 


SUNDAY AT HOME, 
THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING. 


Contains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours, and numerous superior Wood 
Engravings. 


A very suitable BOOK for PRESENTATION. It contains a great variety of 
PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume for a SCHOOL, | Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family, 
FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. Price 7s, cloth; | and is profusely Illustrated. Price 73, cloth; 8s 6d, extra gilt edges; 10s 6d, 
83 6d, gilt edges; 10s 6d, half calf. half calf. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London, 56 Paternoster Row. 


The Society’s Publications for the present Bool: Season include Books for all_ Readers, adult and youthful, Coloured Picture Books for the Infants, a host of packets 
of Coloured Cards, &c. Please write for Catalogues. 


W N OV E LS Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 33 6d. 
ee ee ee ; REST FROM CARE AND SORROW. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


Author of ‘Gentianella,” &. 3 vols. 


The ANNUAL VOLUME of the 


LEISURE H OU R, 
THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


Contains 763 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous Illustrations. 


It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR’S 








Uniform with the above, price 2s 6d, 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the’ THOUGHTS FOR THE WEARY AND THE 


Rev. W. O. Pere, Author of “Tay.’”’ 3 vols. 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John SORROWFUL. 


Berwick Harwoop. 3 vols. se ate penpals 





LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
Barmam-Epwanns. 2% vols. Just published, cloth boards, price Half-a-Crown. 
The DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
aT: See EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the UNITED STATES. 
JOY. By May Crommelin, By the Rev. W. BENHAM, BD. FSA, 
Rector’of St. Edmund the King, London; and Editor of ‘‘ Sermons for the Church’s Year.” 


Author of ‘‘Queenie,” &c. 3 vols, 
With Portrait of Bishop Seabury, the first American Bishop, Engraved from the Portrait in the Vestry of St. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Andrew’s Church, Aberdeen. 


SS ee et ot oe GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
‘ a a WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER'S NOTICE.— Mr. BROWNING’S New Poem, 
NEW & READABLE BOOKS. “ FERISHTAH’S FANCIES,” is ready this day. 


MORE BITS from BLINKBONNY. 5:. Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


“Powerful, and true to life.”’—Nonconfov mist. 














CARLOWRIE. By the Author of ‘‘Aldersyde.” 5s. 
“ A singularly heautiful story.”—Daily Review. 


“senate Same | PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
GLENAIRLIE. By Rosrwa F. Harpy. 5s, THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
“A charming story.”—Chronicle. 

i alec IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 


BY STILL WATERS, By Epwarp GarrerT. 286d. ; iis 
“Fine and graceful thought.”—Graphic. By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 


URSULA VIVIAN. By ANsie 8, SwAN. 23 6d. PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
= Girls especially may read with profit.”—Liverpool Medical Profession as the 

we SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
JAOOB JENNINGS. By Janet Gorvon. 2s. CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 


“Cannot fail to be popular.”—Edinburgh Courant. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 
And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Edinburzh ; OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER. 
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SEELEY AND OCO.,, 


46, 47, and 48 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
(Late of 54 Fleet Street.) 


Just published. 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES: 


with Especial Reference to Changes in Architecture and Topography. By P. 


G. HamerTON. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, 


price £1 1s; Large-paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s. 
“Written in a thoughtful and sympathetic tone, such as becomes an ex- 
perienced and accomplished observer.’’— Atheneum. 
“Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it...... There are 
many pictures, all of the be:t.””—Saturday Review. 


Just published. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By Sipnry L. Ler. With 14 Copper 
Plates and 30 Vignettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s; Large- 
paper Copies, vellum, price £4 43, 
“ This pleasant and pretty book.””—Saturday Review. 
“The letterpress has been written with scrupulous care, the illustrations are 
firmly drawn, clear, ard good. On the whole, the book is excellent.””-—Athen#um. 


Just published. 


FLATLAND: a Romance of Many 
Dimensions. By A Square. Price 23 6d. 


“* Not only likely to create a present sensation in the thinking world, but also 
to find an abiding place among the great satires of history.”’—Literary World. 

‘‘We strongly advise our readers to inspect for themselves this remarkable 
book.” —Freeman, 

“* At once a popular scientific treatise of great value, and a fairy-tale worthy 
to rank with ‘The Water Babies’ and ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ”—Oxjford Magazine. 

““We recommend all our friends to read ‘Flatland.’ They will find in it as 
limitless fields for their thoughts as Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus.’ ’’—Architect. 


Just published. 


SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, 


Captain in His Majesty’s 20th Regiment of Foot, who fought (but with no 
great glory) under H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland in the Low Countries, 
and had the honour to be wounded in the left shoulder, under the eyes of 
General Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. By E. Vincent Briton. 2 vols., 
price 12s. 


Just published. 


The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a 


Tale of the Two Roses. By Professor A. J, Cuurcu. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. Price 5s. 


By the Same Author. 


STORIES from HOMER. 5s. | ATRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, From 
STORIES fr i ucian, 33 6d. 
a“ oped @= CONE 

| STORIES of the EAST. 5s. 


The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. | STORIES from LIVY. 


5s. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of|The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
CICERO, 5s. | JERUSALEM. 2s. 


Just published. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from 


i By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations. 
1T1C€ VS. 
By the same Author. 
BELT and SPUR. _ Stories of the] The CITY in the SEA. Stories of the 
Knights of Old. 5s. Old Venetians. 5s. 


Just published, 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things 


in the Sky, Astronomy for Children. By A. GrserNE. With Illustrations, 
Price 5s. 


*« An attempt to teach astronomy to small children...... It is very well done. 
The pictures are generally pretty, and some of them, such as the ‘Total Eclipse 
of the Indiarubber Ball,’ well calculated to teach.”—Saturday Review. 

By the same Author. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. 53, | The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 5:, 


SEELEY and CO, Essex Street, Strand ; late of 54 Fleet Street. 








Just published, price 2s 6d, with the following Steel Engravings :~ 


WESTERN TOWER, NETHER HALL, ESSEX. 
CHADWELL ST. MARY’S, ESSEX. 

MOYN’S PARK, BIRDBROOK, ESSEX. 

PEEL CASTLE, ISLE OF MAN. 

THE ALPS, FROM THE VALLEY OF GRINDELWALD. 


FULCHER’S 
LADIES’ MEMORANDUM BOOK 


AND POETICAL MISCELLANY, 
FOR 1885. 
CONTAINING AN ORIGINAL TALE, 
ENTITLED, 


‘NETHER HALL, A ROMAUNT,” 
AND 
PRIZE HISTORICAL POEM, 
‘““WILLIAM THE SILENT,” 
BY 


Miss J. C. LAMBERT. 

ORIGINAL POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS from Rev. J. H. Davies, G. L. 
Rodwell, W. 8. Lee, M.A., Fanny Hurrell, M. L. Hurrell, Y. 8. N., E. 8. G. S. 
Coralie, Alice E. Argent, George Lindell Philips, Ada A. Warren, &c., with 
ORIGINAL ENIGMAS, CHARADES, CONUNDRUMS, DOUBLE ACROSTICs, 

TRANSPOSITIONS, &c. 





London : 
PEACOCK, MANSFIELD, and BRITTON, and all Booksellers. 
Sudbury; A. PRATT. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Boors 


Lord BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to th 
gs of ee aon By Gzoraiana, Baroness Buoourterp, wae 
. cae a of Court and Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols, demy 810, With 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS ang 


DESPATCHES, a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. aptai 
Hon. D. BINGHAM, 3 vols. demy 8vo, i J s. By Captain the 


“The execution of this work is on a par with its conception; and 
cellent. What Captain Bingham modestly calls ‘ explanatery notes’ jth are e 
commentary inserted in his text, after the manner of Carlyle’s ‘ Elucidations ing 





his edition of Cromwell’s ‘ Letters and Speeches.’ ’’—St. James’s Gazette, in 
The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. p3 
Professor Buackre. Demy 8vo. [Next wat 


The ARMIES of the NATIVE STATES of 
INDIA. Reprinted by permission from the Times, Crown 8yo, 4s, 
“Th hausti ies of articles, recentl, bli i i 
Native States of  nggenll haos eameed ‘ae on 7 py te ’ ‘pera _ 


situation which they may perhaps feel a little ashamed of not i 
thoroughly realised before,’—Saturday Review. se oe 


MEXICANS at HOME in the INTERIOR, 
By A Resipent. Crown 8vo. [Shortly, 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Frepzni 


Harrison, Professor BEESLEY, R1cHARD CONGREVE, and others, New Bi: 
tion, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 





NEW NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, ! 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “To Leeward,” “ A Roman Singer,” &c, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s, 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arrnur Gnrirrirns, 


Author of ‘ The Ckronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols.crown 8vo. [Nezt week. 








By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


The ROSERY FOLK: a Country Tale. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE Fenn, Anthor of “The Parson o’ Dumford,” “The 
Vicar's People,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the Best Books of the Best Authors ave in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 











BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Fiee on Application. 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
offers the Surplus Copies of many of the Leading Books of the Past 
and Present Season, second-hand, in good condition, at the lowest 
current price. 





A Revised Catalogue of Books in half-roan, half-persian, and other 
suitable bindings, for Literary Institutions and Public Libraries, may 
also be obtained on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE: aMystery. ByB.L. Farjeou, 








Author of ‘The House of White Shadows,” “ Grif,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
[This day. 
JOHN FORD: His Faults and his Follies. By Frank 
Barrett, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 2 vols., 12s, [December 4. 
LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
By Joun Avcustus O’SHRA, 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. [December 15, 





WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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yessRs. LONGMANS AND 60.8 LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


‘ ies of Eight Plates, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, illustrative 
ute and Pooms by Popular Authors. The Illustrations are by the following 


Eminent Artists :— 
J, PETTIE. R.A., G. DU MAURIER, MRS. ALLINGHAM, MARCUS 
* “STONE, A.R.A., WALTER CRANE, T. GRAHAM, R.S.A., 
R. DOYLE, BIRKET FOSTER, 


CONTENTS. 

BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Avyprew Lane. Illustrated 
by R. DoyLe. 

1wo ROBBERS. By the Author of “Reata.” Illustrated 

WALTER CRANE. 

SARAH WALKER. Illustrated by 
J. Pettis, R.A. 

PSYCHICAL ‘RESEARCH.’ By Fasran Brann. Illustrated 
by Mrs, ALLINGHAM. 

EVEN WITH THIS. By Warrer Besant. Illustrated by 
G. Du MavRIER. 

The LONE GLEN. By E. Lennox Peet. 

ROYAL LOVE. By Wukte Corns. 
T, GraHaM, R.S.A. 

ESME VON LINDENHEIM. By the Author of “Miss 


Molly.” Illustrated by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and Birerr Foster, 


By Bret Harte. 


Illustrated by 





NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


MUCH DARKER DAYS. By Huge 


Loneway, Author of “ Scrawled Biuck,” &c, Feap. 8vo, price 1s, sewed, 
oe A 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘* VICE VERSA.” 


The BLACK POODLE, and other TALES. 


By F. Anstry, Author of “Vice Versa.’’ With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


the AUTHOR of * VERA,” &e. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author “ Véra,” “Blue Roses,” &, With 14 Full-page 
Tllustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo, 21s. 


ABOVE the SNOW LINE: Mountaineering 


Sketches between 1870 and 1880. By Curnton Dent, Vice-President of the 
Alpine Club. With 2 Engravings by Edward Whymper and an Illustration 
by Percy Macquoid, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian Sturgis. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

“Mr. Sturgis writes with incomparable neatness and dexterity, each phrase 
being turned and polished like a piece of mosaic, and he manages most skilfully to 
impress you with theconviction that he has watched humanity keenly and con- 
sidered it acutely.”— World. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES in 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STRPHEN 
DowELL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue, 4 vols, 8vo, £2 8s. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early 


Usage and Belief. By ANDREW Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Crown 8vo, with 15 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By 


FrepErick James Luoyp, F.C.S., Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s College, 
London. 8vo, 12s. a 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s College, 

London, in which an attempt was made to explain, with as little use of technical 

language as possible, the scientific principles which regulate the modern practice 


of agriculture. 
ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, 


illustrated with Essaysand Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniel 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 
ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By Rosert CrawrorD, M.A., &c. With a Map, and 9 Illustrations by F. W. 
and E, Whymper. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. ey # 
‘‘ Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jules Verne.”—Daily News, 
“* His experiences were often exciting ang dangerous, and his story never flags.” 
—Contemporary Review. ‘ 
“A capital volume of description and travel.””—Globe. 
“ Whole Pages of description aud incident which would not disgrace the pen of 
Mayne Reid.”—Daily Telegraph. 


IN the TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. By 


CHARLES Eapert Crappock. Crown 8vo, price 6, cloth. 
ConTENTs :—Drifting Down Lost Creek—A-Playin’ of Old Sledge at the 
Settlemint—The Star in the Valley—Electioneerin’ on Big Ingun Mounting— 
he Romance of Sunrise Rock—The Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove—Over 
on the T’other Mounting—The “‘ Harnt ”’ that walks Chilhowee. 
“This is a collection of eight exceedingly well-told episodes of life and manners 
of the Tennessee mountain-folk, bright with local colouring, and vivid with 
dramatic interest.” —Academy. 


ASALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By George 


Hats, Author of ‘Sir Guy de Guy,” &. With a Frontispiece by the late 
Hablot K. Browne, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MACMILLAN AND _ CO/’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
RAMONA: a Story. By Helen Jackson. 
2 vols. Globe &vo, 12:, [Next week. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: a Romance. 


By Wir11am Brack, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ Shandon Bells,”’ 
&c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
SIR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Hester,” “The Wizard's Son,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “FOR PERCIVAL.” 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. By Margaret 


VELEyY, Author of “ For Percival.” 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 
** An exceedingly good novel.”—The Guardian. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. E. A. FREEMAN. 


The OFFICE of the HISTORICAL PRO- 


FESSOR. An Inaugural Lecture read in the Museum at Oxford on October 
15th, 1884, by EpwarpD A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


Now ready, Second Edition. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


LIFE of. Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK 
Maurice. With Two Portraits. 2vols. Second Edition. Third Thousand. 


Demy 8vo, 362. 
EDWARD MIALL, M.P., the LIFE of, 


formerly M.P. for Rochdale and Bradford, By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL, 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis 


ParEmMaN, Author of “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” “ The Old 
Régime in Canada,” &c. With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, 12s 60 each. 


By the late Rev. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 
SERMONS. By the late John Service, 


D.D., Minister of Hyndland Established Church, Glasgow, Author of ‘‘ Salva- 
= _ and Hereafter,” &c. With Prefatory Notice and Portrait. Crown 
vO, 6s. 


A REASONABLE FAITH; Short Religious 


Essays for the Times, By THREE “‘ Frrenps.” Crown 8vo, ls. 


HISTORY of the PARSIS; their Manners, 


Customs, Religion, and Present Position. By DosapHar Frams1 Karaka, 
Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of Her Majesty’s Bench of Justices, 
Bombay, C.8.1., &c. With Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8yo, 36s, 


A HISTORY of TASMANIA, from its Dis- 


covery in 1642 to the Present Time. By James Fenton. With Map of the 
Island and Portraits of Aborigines, &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MAOMILLAN'S 4s 6d SERIES.—New Volumes. 


A ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion 


CrawrorD, Author of ‘‘ Doctor Claudius,” ‘‘ Mr, Isaac.” Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


TALES of THREE CITIES. By Henry 


James, Author of ‘‘ The American,” ‘‘ The Europeans.’”” Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with Nearly One 
Hundred Illustrations. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ; by post, ONE SHILLING and THREEPENCE 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER CONTAINS :— 
1, FXHOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. By J. Comyxs Carr. 
With Illustrations. 
. TFVHE SQUIRE at VAUXHALL. 


Illustrations by Htau THomson. 





to 


By Austin Dozpsox. With 


3. A CHRISTMASTIDE in the KHYBER PASS. By Arcuipatp 
E ForBES. 

4. (NLOVELLY. By F. Porrock. With Illustrations by L. R. 
/ O’BrRreN. 

5 FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters 8, 9, 10 (to be continued) 


By Huex Conway, Author of ** Called Back.’ 
6. S': GUIDO. By Ricuarp Jerreries. With Illustrations by 
} ALrrep Parsons. 
4. UR MISSION to ABYSSINIA. 
Illustrations by F. Vitirers. 
8. ALVADOS. Part I. By Mary Maruer. 
by W. J. HENNESSY. 
9. FVHAT TERRIBLE MAN (to be continued). By W. FE. 
Norris, 
10. PRON and STEEL MAKING in SOUTH WALES. By 
BernakpD H. Becker. With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 
jl. FAMILY of ADVENTURERS: the Sforzas of Milan. By 
C. F. Kearny. With Illustrations. 
12. ies PATH of DUTY. By Henry James. 


By F. Vittiers. With 


With Illustrations 


*,* The Number also Contains Light Full-page Illustrations, choice! y 
printed on plate paper. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
November, 1884. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of the Right 
Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D. and F.R.S. (Secretary to the 
Admiralty from 1809 to 1830). Comprising Letters, Memoranda, and otber 
Documents relating to the Chief Political and Social Events of the First Half 
of the Present Century. Edited by Louis J. Jennines. With Portrait. 
Three vols. 8vo, 45s. 


The PREHISTORIC PALACE of the KINGS of TIRYNS: 


its Primeval Wall-Paintings and Works of Art Excavated and Described. By 
Dr. Henry SCHLIEMANN, F.S.A., D.C.L., &. With Coloured Lithographs, 
Woodcuts, Plans, &. Medium 8vo. LIn the press, 


The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. By Sir 


Cuartes Lye, F.R.S. A New Edition, entirely Revised. By P. MARTIN 
Duncan, F.R.S., Professor of Geolozy, King’s Cullege, London. With 600 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. [Nearly ready. 


PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY LIFE of 
General Sir GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Hmsetr. Edited by his 
Son, General Wu. C. E. Narrer. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 123, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. By Samuel 
Suites, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Self-Help.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


The PERSONAL ADVENTURES and EXPERIENCES of 
a MAGISTRATE during the RISE, PROGRESS, and SUPPRESSION of the 
INDIAN MUTINY. By Mark THORNHILL. With Frontispiece and Plan, 
crown 8yo, 123, 


Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE: a Centennial Biography. 
With Selections from Letters and Journals. By Lucren Wo.r. With Por- 
trait, crown 8vo, 103 6d, 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and PAPERS of Sir 
JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., sometime Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. With Notices of his Life. Edited by James Hutton, Author 
of *‘ James and Philip Van Arteveld.” 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES; or, Walks in 


Surrey and Sussex, By Louis J. Jennines. Fourth and Popular Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis De Nadaillac. 
Translated by N. D’Anvers, Author of the ‘‘ Elementary History of Art,” 
&c, With Illustrations. 8vo, {In the press. 


A GLOSSARY of PECULIAR ANGLO-INDIAN 
COLLOQUIAL WORDS and PHRASES: Etymological, Historical, and 
Geographical. By Colonel Henry YuLE, C.B., and the late ARTHUR BURNELL, 
Ph.D. Medium 8yo. [In the press, 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during the 
MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (A.D. 1003-1598). By Pxuir 
Smirn, B.A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of Claude and 


Salvator. By Jostan GiLBeErt, Author of “ Excursions amongst the Dolo- 
mites’’ and ** Cadore, or Titian’s Country.’? With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 30s. 


ESSAYS: chiefly on Questions of Church and State. 
1850 to 1870. By A. P. Stantey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Revised 
Edition, With the Author's latest Corrections, Crown 8vo, 63. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS : Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Sraxtey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Revised 
Edition, with the Author’s latest Corrections, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of PLANTS, 


with their Latin Equivalents : applied in England and among English-speaking 
people to Cultivated and Wild Plants, Trees, and Shrubs. In Two Parts, 
Latin-English and English-Latin, By Witu1am MILLER. Medium 8vo, 12s, 


The WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN; with a Descrip- 
tion of the Route from Wady Halfah to Dongola and Berber. By F. L. 
James, F.R.G.S. A New and Cheaper Edition. With a Prefatory Chapter 
on the Political State of Khartoum and the Soudan by Sir Samuet Baker. 
With 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


The PRINCIPAL FACTS in the LIFE of OUR LORD, and 


the Authority of the EVANGELICAL NARRATIVES. Lectures Preached 
in St. James’s, Westminster. By Henry Wace, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS of the DAY, 


with the Arguments on Either Side. By Sypney CO. Buxton, M.P. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 63. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of FRANCE: from the 


Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. On the Plan of ‘* Little 
Arthur’s England,’”’ With Map and Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S EDITION of the NEW TESTAMENT, 


Abridged from the “ Speaker's Commentary.’’ By Professor J. M. FuLLEr, 
M.A., Vicar of Bexley. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Vol, I.—The GOSPELS and ACTS. 


SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the LIFE and 
TIMES of RAPHAEL. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. a, sl 
Lin 288, 


KIRKE’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. Thoroughly 
Revised and Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S.; and Vincent DormeR 
— M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised, with 500 Illustrations, po:t 8vo, 

8. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S 


LIST, 


COLONIAL DEFENCE. 
Demy 8vo, with Map, cloth, 8s 6d. 


The DEFENCE of GREAT and GREATER 


Britain. By Captain J.C. R. Cotoms, F.S.8., F.R.G.S. Bein ‘ 
tion of the Political, Naval, and Military Aspects of this Great asia 
Containing Notes by the press of the various Colonies on the Federation af 
British Power and Resources for the Protection of Common Interests an 
with matters before the Australasian Conference; and throwing much light 
upou the recent Royal Commission. uy 
“The volume contains a great deal of valuable information, and pn 
suggestions which are of great practical importance.”—Pall Mall Garett raed 


Small post 8vo, cloth, 33, 


The VISITOR’S GUIDE to ORVIETO, By 


J. L. Bevir, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8yo, cloth, 4s. 


The FAMILY GUIDE to BRUSSELS. 


comprising Hints upon Hiring Houses, Furniture, Servants, Cost of Livin 
Education, and the general information necessary for a family purposing fo 
reside in that city. By J. R. Scort, of Brussels, 


“A very practical work.”—Lancet, 


With a new Map of Madeira and Plan of Funchal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See 


it. With Letters of a Year’s Residence, and Description of the Trees 
Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Seaweeds. By ELLEN M. Tar.or. . 


With 2 Maps, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


NICE and its CLIMATE. By Dr. A. Barety, 


Translated, with Additions, by Cuartes West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior 
Censor of the Royal College of Physicians of London. Witb an Appendix 
on the Vegetation of the Riviera, by Professor ALLMAN, F.R.S., &e. 


2s 6d, folded sheet, post free, 2s 7d; unfolded, packed on roller, pest free, 83; 
mounted, in cloth case, 5s, post free, 58 3d. 


The NILE EXPEDITION.—LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the NILE, from Dongola to Khartum, Prepared chiefly from Maps 
issued by the Intelligence Branch of the War Office. The Nile is coloured 
throughout ; an inset Map shows the area of the Map and its connection with 
Lower Egypt, and a few Notes in letterpress are added. 

The Map commences at Sakyet-el-Abd, 150 miles north of Dongola, and includes 
Hannek (the third Cataract), Ambukol, Merawi, Abu-Abmed, Berber, Shendy, 
and Khartum, with all intermediate places on the river, together with the 
Caravan Routes of the Desert. Scale, 16 miles to one inch; size, 22 by 28 inches, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Mr. UNWIN’S LIST. 
7 SMALLER BIBLIA PAVPERVM, 


conteynynge bee, ip and Eyghte Wodecuttes Illustratynge the Lyfe, 
Parablis, and Miraclis off Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, with 
the Propre Descrypciouns thereoff extracted frd the Originall Texte of John 
Wiclif, sometyme Rector of Lutterworth. Preface by the late Dean STANLBY. 
Square 8vo, bound in parchment, old style, brass clasps, 103 6d. 
“A very interesting volume, elegantly bound in a cover copied from an old book 
in the British Museum,’’~- Bibliographer. 


ILLUSTRATED ART GIFT-BOOK. 
On TUSCAN HILLS and VENETIAN WATERS. By 


Linpa Vittart, Author of ‘‘In Change Unchanged,” &c. With Ten Illus- 
trations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. Square imp. 16mo, 7s 6d. 

** The book has been got up in all respects well,and it will have an interest not 
only as a valuable gift-book, but because of the information which it contains as 
to a deeply interesting country.” —Scotsman. 

A CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK. ; e 

FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. Told in English by 
KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. With 22 Illustrations by Frank Carruthers 
Gould. Square imp. 16mo, 53, 

** They are all amusing, and are of the real old kind, without lurking moral or 
sneaking attempts to teach anything. The illustrations are excellent.’”’—Saturday 


Review. 
A BENGALI NOVEL. eae 
The POISON TREE: a Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. By 
Bankrm CHANDRA OHATTERJEE. Translated by Miriam 8, Knicut. Wit 
Preface by Epwin Arnoxp, M.A., C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book is certainly interesting, not only as a curiosity....... As a study of 
Hindn life and manners, a comment on the effects of European civilisation, and 
as a still more striking comment on the absence of novelty beneath the sun, * The 
Poison Tree’ is worth reading.’’—World. 


NEW WORK ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 
LIFE and WORK in BENARES and KUMAON, 1839-77. 


By James Kennepy, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Christianity and the Religions of 
India.”’ Introduction by Sir WitL1am Murr, K.C.S.I. Eleven Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘* We are able to say that we have read it with much pleasure.......0f what he 
saw and did he writes agreeably, without obtruding the autobiographical form....... 
The volume is better worth reading than others of much higher literary preten- 
sions,”’—Academy. 

NEW WORK by the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH. 

The REALITY of FAITH. By the Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., Author of “Old Faiths in New Light,” ‘‘ The Orthodox Theology of 
To-day,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“They are fresh and beautiful expositions of those deep things, those founda. 
tion truths, which underlie Christian faith and spiritual life in all their varied 
manifestations...... We thank the publisher for bringing out these singularly 
suggestive and instructive discourses in so good a form.”’—Christian Age, 


A WELSH STORY, 
The WRECKERS of LAVERNOCK. By Annie Jenkyns. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. y 
Full of incident and the topics which boys enjoy,—wreckers, cave:, n‘ght ad- 
ventures, storms, and witches.’—Literary World. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS and LIFE. 
LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY.| LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
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